











Blue Streak Linotypes 


are the composing room standard for easy operation 
and efficient maintenance. The many exclusive time- 
saving features (of which only a few are listed below) 
are attracting more and more cost-conscious printers 
every day. Join the trend to new highs in composing 
room efficiency. Ask your Linotype man the way to— 


BLUE STREAK EFFICIENCY 





MICRO-THERM 
The exclusive Linotype heat 
control minimizes maintenance, 







simplifies operation. Now the 
mouthpiece control is entirely 
automatic. The 
control switch is 
actuated by a 
4) change of 2°. 





QUICK CHANGE LINERS 


Handle only the liner when 
changing. Keyed liners assure ac- 
curate measure — proper ed 
ing. Three screw design of mold 
cap gives vital center support. 
Liners are easily changed. 








ONE TURN SHIFT 

1’ seconds from magazine to mag- 
azine. Fastest, simplest method of 
shifting magazines. Counter-bal- 
anced elevating shaft makes ac- 
tion effortless. No complications 
in maintenance or operation. 





IN-BUILT VERTICAL LIFT 

Change magazines in 15 seconds. Elimi- 
nate awkward strain on operator. One 
action readys magazine for changing. 
Magazines hang vertically from in-built 
changing arms permitting operator to 
grasp them naturally. 





SWINGING KEYBOARD 
Every part of the kevboard is 
immediately available, cutting 
cleaning time in half. Future 
sagging and faulty operation are 
eliminated by the support of the 
keyboard at both ends. 








UNIVERSAL EJECTOR | 
{I 


= ee 
Simple. trouble-free ejection of 


slugs of all sizes from 4 to 30 ems. —s 


Sturdy, rugged construction. =] | fs 
Easily maintained. Cannot get ae) a 
out of order during ci ning ope ™ 
tion. Quickly and easily set. 

















THERMO-BLO 


Controlled air blower. Air is | | 
properly baffled to cool the 
mold only. No drafts on mouth- 
piece or knees of operator. Air 
conduit cannot clog with chips. 
Amount of air accurately con- 
trolled from the keyboard. 








UNIVERSAL KNIFE BLOCK 


Independent adjustment of each 
> point size from 5 to 45 points. Bas- 
tard measure quickly set-up. Sturdy 
three-bearing construction assures 
accurate trim throughout length of 
slug. Just one simple action changes 


point size setting. 
=. 














Set in Caledonia, Erbar Bold Condensed, Spartan Black and Spartan Heavy 
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The Pittsburgh Press 


orders THREE STA-HI MASTER FORMERS 
because of performance & product reports 



































STA-HT MASTER 
FORMER comes 
Quality Printing 
through automat: 
ically effecting 
UNIFORM CASTING 
LEVELS on dry mats. 
lt starts from the 
source of irregu- 
larity. 


STA-HT CORPORATION 
1020 Crocker Street 
Los Angeles, California 














LANE GAUGE and Conversion Rule with cursor 


functions to remove guesswork from type computation, 


copyfitting, copy writing to space and layout work 


By FRANK J. GEERS* 





*121 Albert St., St. Bernard, Ohio. 


have been given to copyfitting, and 

the material available on the subject 
attests the splendid results attained. 
Thoughtful minds have evolved many 
commendable systems of type computa- 
tion, ranging from intricate and highly 
technical slide rules to elaborate and 
comprehensive type tables giving the 
contents per pica of every known type 
face. An adaptation of the latter system 
is generally used. 

In spite of the admirable aids available, 
“guessing,” with its consequent resets is 
still a very popular system of copyfitting, 
especially in offices permitting each 
compositor to mark up copy. Why, then, 
does guessing persist when such fool- 
proof methods of type calculation are 
available? 

The writer’s conclusion, after many 
years of observation and study of the 
problem, is this: Any system, however 
meritorious, must consume a minimum 
of time in its application in order to be 
used consistently. With this objective 
in mind, I have designed the Line Gauge 
and Conversion Rule, which brings all 
necessary information right up to the 
edge of a line gauge and gives type 
equivalents simultaneously with charac- 
ter count. 

The Line Gauge and Conversion Rule 
is, first of all, a line gauge, both in 
appearance and structure. It is made of 
a plastic material, printed black on 
white and covered with a 0.003 in. 
thickness of clear celluloid, making the 
figures ineffaceable and the rule well- 
nigh indestructible. It is 12 in. long, 
V4 in. wide and 3% in. thick. 

In addition to the pica scale given on 
the ordinary line gauge, this rule has 
twenty other scales: The 5-pt. scale for 
agate line measurement; the 6-pt. 
scale for ten-point typewriter character 
count; the 7-pt. scale for twelve-point 
typewriter character count, and 8, 9, 
oe, it, 12, 15, 24, 15, 16, 14, 2, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 point scales; also 
a foot rule graduated in }%’s of an inch. 
These scales are ingeniously arranged 
side by side, ten on one side and eleven 
on the other side of the rule; being lined 
up at the top, they establish a fixed pro- 
portion which makes immediately avail- 
able the differential in depth of any type 
volume from 5 pt. to 32 pt. 

The scales are identified by dis- 
tinguishing key numbers appearing at 
the top and bottom of a 6-in. cursor 
fitted to the rule. This cursor may be 
removed when the rule is used as a line 
gauge once the position of the rules is 
memorized. 


Nave be deal of time and thought 
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The Conversion feature of the rule 
pertains to copyfitting, and it is in this 
capacity that the rule introduces an 
entirely new and original method of 
applying Pica Content of Type Faces, which 
is the first essential of intelligent type 
computation. This information is avail- 
able in most offices in one formor another, 
but the time consumed in looking it up 
is oftentimes the reason for the failure 
to do so, and guessing is the result. This 
is especially true of the young man just 
out of his apprenticeship who believes 
time is the all-important factor in 
“making good.” 

The Line Gauge and Conversion Rule 
eliminates the constant reference to type 
tables by listing on the cursor the most 
popular type faces and assigning to each 
size (setwise) a key number correspond- 
ing to the scale which serves as its con- 
version medium. By this means the 
length of a line of copy is given in picas 
for 20 different type sizes simultaneously 
with measuring for character count. 

The method of assigning key numbers 
to type faces not listed on the cursor, 
when the pica content of the type size is 
known, is shown in a table appearing on 
the obverse side of the rule. In cases 
where the pica content is an unknown 
factor, follow the simple method outlined 
in the instructions sent with the rule. 

The conversion range of the rule 
itself extends from 4 pt. to 18 pt. Square 
Gothic. This range of sizes is covered by 
20 scales; scale No. 5 covers type sizes 
from .640 to .770 characters per pica; 
scale No. 32 covers type sizes from 4.35 
to 4.62 characters per pica; the other 
18 scales are assigned to the type sizes 
between the two extremes of .640 and 
4.62 characters per pica. 

Some of the specific functions of the 
rule are: Copy may be 10 pt. or 12 pt. 
typewriter. How many lines of 5 pt. 
Old Style, 11 picas wide, will that 
portion of the copy make which is typed 
in 12 pt. typewriter? A page measuring 
34 picas deep by 25 picas wide is to be 
set in 10 pt. Cairo; how much copy must 
be written? Twenty-one characters are 
to make a full line of caps 15 picas wide; 
what type face and size shall be used? 
How many characters are there in a 
lower case line of 4 pt. Century Expanded 
20 picas wide? A given amount of copy 
contains 60 typewritten lines, averaging 
58 characters to a line; how many lines 
must be “cut” to fill a column 9 in. 
deep by 14 picas wide; to be set in 10 
pt. Baskerville on an 11 pt. slug? How 
many ems are there in 8 in. of 10 pt. 
type, 12% picas wide? How many lines 
of 8 pt. on a 9 pt. slug can be put on a 


page 48 picas deep? A given amount of 
copy makes 48 lines of 8 pt.; what 
leading is required to stretch this to 40 
picas in depth? What is the size in picas 
of an ad 3 in. wide by 38 agate lines 
deep? 


Zinc Bottleneck 


According to Imperial Type Metal 
Company, the problem of zinc supply, 
which metal is used in photo-engravers’ 
and lithographers’ plates, has become 
acute in the past few months. The zinc 
fabricating industry fears government 
priorities unless its demands can be met. 
It seems the zinc ore supply is plentiful 
but the bottleneck in the zinc industry 
lies in insufficient ore smelter capacity. 
Steps have been taken to increase smelter 
capacity but slab zinc production still 
lags seriously behind the demand. A ray 
of hope exists, however, in that more 
idle smelting furnaces may be put into 
operation. One large smelter in the west 
has announced plans to start two idle 
smelting furnaces. 


Steel Plates in Lithography 


ILLIAM Misuraca, Supervisor of 
W Lithography, National Can Cor- 
poration, discussed the use of stain- 
less steel plates in lithographic work at 
the fifth Printing and Advertising Clinic 
sponsored by General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, held in Philadelphia recently. 
He stated that stainless steel plates 
have been in use for the last year and a 
half or two. His company began using 
them with a view to securing greater re- 
sistance qualities. Since then the quality 
of work produced with those plates has 
been superior to zinc or aluminum. The 
stainiess steel plate, being much harder 
metal than aluminum and zinc, a longer 
time and a much higher abrasive are re- 
quired to grain the plates. The standard 
plate-making procedure is followed, the 
same as the other metals. He stated no 
difficulty was experienced with cracking 
plates. One set of plates has been in the 
press thirteen times. 

He asserted: “Lithographers must 
look forward to the development of 
lithography in several channels. Lithog- 
raphers are making great strides toward 
the complete elimination of the screen 
by going into a direct print from a con- 
tinuous tone negative on a steel plate 
and printing from it. (2) We must look 
forward to the use of harder metals for 
that purpose. (3) We have to look for- 
ward to expect a much higher produc- 
tion, much higher speed in presses, using 
hard metal for a printing plate. I feel that 
the speed of the press can be increased 
considerably. (4) We have to look for- 
ward to a different method of paper 
coating. I think the new synthetic resins 
which are here will open that field so 


that all our troubles in paper will be : 


completely eliminated. (5) I will say that 
we can look forward to a simplification 
of color separation. I understand a lot of 
work has been done on the subject and 
eventually we will have a method of 
color separation which will be foolproof.” 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, January, 1941 
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A new Ludlow 
typeface 







SAMSON— 


to tell a forceful sales story 


Here is a new Ludlow display typeface with power plus, competent 
to deliver a man’s-size message with conviction. . . . Interesting 
and original in design, and like no other available typeface, it will 
contribute a note of individuality to any composition in which it is 
used. . . . Now available in Ludlow matrices in 24 pt., 36 pt., 48 pt., 
60 pt. and 72 pt. sizes. . . Specimen sheets gladly sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Samson and Radiant Medium 
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“Versatility” 
Makes the Kluge Automatic Press 


the Busiest Press In Any Pressroom! 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 





MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


® LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL — Compiled 
by Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished 
job. Nationally known technical men con- 
tributed the bulk of practical camera, plate- 
making and presswork information. Size 814 in. 
by 1114 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. 
Many of the 368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 
per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and 
Technology — By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 
6 in. by 9% in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For 
printing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, 
platemakers, ink manufacturers, chemists, 
paper-makers. Author stays close to printing 
plant. The solving of new production problems 
brought about by technological improvements, 
both in equipment and inks, created the urgent 
need for this book. Price $7, cash with order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph 
Goggin. This 256-page book conveys latest 
technical information and manipulating pro- 
cedure. Written by a practical stereotyper. Price 
$5.00, cash with order. 


SIXTH PRODUCTION YEAR BOOK — 
World of technical and production information 
in compact form covering art and photography, 
platemaking, engraving and electrotyping, book- 
making and binding, paper and ink, printing 
processes, production data and typography. The 
present (1940) edition consists of 612 pages, of 
which four out of five are illustrated. Size 834 
in. by 1114 in. Price $5 per copy cash with order. 


PHOTOGRAVURE — By H. Mills Cartwright. 
Covers all of photogravure’s basic principles in 
concise and readable language. Rotogravure 
receives minor discussion but this is generally 
considered best textbook on photogravure proc- 
ess. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 
cloth, size 614 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy, 
cash with order. 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK — By G. C. Cooper. 
This pocket size book measures 3! in. by 514 
in. and contains 111 printed pages, heavy paper 
cover. Covers standard practices on cylinder 
and platen presses. Price $1.50, cash with order. 


ETCH PROOFS — By J. H. Bartz. Booklet, 
approx. 6 in. by 9 in. 40 pages and paper cover. 
Tells reasons for and how to take reproduction 
proofs. Price $2.00, cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred 
W. Hoch. Book written by authority on all 
phases of flat-bed letterpress production for the 
practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 
illustrations and 24 charts. $3 per copy, cash 
with order. 

THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK — By 
Craig R. Spicher. We offer copies to our readers 
at the special price of $4.00 per copy, cash with 
order. No printer should be without a copy 
(9000 copies printed). 


Send All Orders With Remittance to 


PRIATING 
EQUIPMENT 
Engineer 


1276 W. Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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S hort or long runs — tissue, paper or cardboard — = PHE MILLER TWO-COLOR — Quality and versatility 


simple form, heavy solid or fine process — gloss, 
metallic, doubletone or special inks — labels or post- 
ers — solid-type or all-plate forms — all are handled 
with equal ease and efficiency by the Miller Two- 
Color. The owner of one or a dozen Miller Two- 
Colors can handle almost every color job, big or little 
— and choose the most profitable ones. 

Just as letterpress practice is universally under- 
stood from coast to coast, from continent to continent, 
Miller Automatics are a standard for modern letter- 
press from New York to Yokohama. 

Miller Automatic efficiency is the quickest short- 
cut to the widest range of presswork available today. 
Every month a greater percentage of commercial and 





READY- 
for | or 1Ol jobs... 


equaled by no other press or process. 28x41 sheet 
with 25x38 form in chase on both beds. Speed 
3500 sheets (7000 impressions) per hour with 
quick getaway. Faster than single-color cylin- 
ders of similar size and takes less floorspace. 
Automatic oiling with ‘safety stop’; 2 to 1 
Harmonic all-steel (not cast iron) bed motion 
without air-plungers; fully automatic feeder and 
delivery slow-downs; Totalizer; unit-construc- 
tion on one foundation and other exclusive mod- 
ern Miller advantages. Details given on request. 


process color printing is turned out on Miller Two- 
Colors and today the modern Miller Two-Color out- 
numbers all other contemporary color presses of like 
size by more than ten to one. The new portfolio 
“More Sales from Modern Printing’’ will gladly be 


shown to reputable firms on request. 


World’s largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of automatic cylinder presses 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY €0., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Time’s New York editorial offices transmit simultaneously, by means of Teletypesetter transmitting apparatus, exact duplicates of editorial copy and 
punched keyboard tape justified to column widths and counted to exact column space requirements, to printing plants in Chicago and Philadelphia. 


TIME save, 


By HOMER H. DASEY* 





*Time, Inc., Time & Life Building, New York, N. Y. 


—War in the world — politi- 
/ . 
| cal and economic structures 
changing — Europe a sham- 


bles — dark thunder in the East — a 
presidential election hard by. In short, 
the world a smoking, smelly pot — 
vomiting words — words blacksmithed 
by cunning and honest minds alike into 
propaganda, fact, fiction, lies. In short, 
news — news —a baton beating out an 
ever increasing tempo. 

Through the air — by cable under the 
oceans — by telephone, telegraph, word 
of mouth, news... news which crowded 
and stumbled over itself, demanding to 
be heard.... 

The Editors of Time knew that today’s 
news was shortlived, knew that news 
three or four days old was history, knew 
also that people everywhere were de- 
manding the latest information about 
world affairs at the earliest possible 
minute, knew that something had to be 
done to step up the delivery of Time to 
its subscribers. 

To make this earlier delivery possible, 
schedules all through Time had to be 
compressed, compressed to the breaking 
point — new methods of printing, new 
methods in the delivery of copy to the 
printer must be found. Minutes today 


become more valuable, more important 
than the hours of past months. 

After a survey of these new conditions, 
it was determined that the time lost in 
delivery could be cut substantially by 
printing Time in two plants, one in the 
East to take care of eastern seaboard dis- 
tribution, one in the Middle West, serv- 
ing the Middle and Far Western sub- 
scribers. It became mandatory that 
Time’s editorial office, strategically lo- 
cated in New York, must be able to 
supply these plants with identical copy 
in order that two exact issues of Time 
could roll off the presses simultaneously. 
These plants must be geared in such a 
way as to effect a saving in Tzme’s de- 
livery to its subscribers of from one to 
three days. 

These things which were marked as 
“‘musts” produced the problem: How to 
produce two identical issues of Time in 
two or more widely separated printing 
plants where copy must be set individu- 
ally in each plant. 

Greatest stumbling block was that no 
two composing rooms would set type 
exactly the same. It was equally as ob- 
vious that two separate editorial jobs 
could not be done. 
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The answer was found in a machine 
called ‘“Teletypesetter” which would 
make it possible to set copy in a central 
editorial office and deliver it over tele- 
graph wires in the form of perforated 
tape to widely separated printing plants 
so as to produce identically set pages for 
printing. 

This equipment, while being used in 
Europe and in a few instances on small 
newspapers in this country, had never 
before been used in the magazine field. 
But: Jime, with the pressure of world 
events planted squarely in the middle of 
its back, decided to use this new and 
apparently mechanically efficient equip- 
ment. 


Teletypesetter Equipment 


The component parts of the installa- 
tion as finally made: 

(1) A perforator (keyboard) which 
appears much as an enlarged typewriter. 
This machine operates in much the same 
manner as a typewriter punches a re- 
cording tape with certain combinations 
of holes (similar to ticker tape) which 
when fed into the operating unit in the 
printing plant will automatically operate 
the line-casting machine, producing the 
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A corner in Time’s New York editorial offices. Here are shown Teletypesetter tape punching 
and justifying machines and Teletype printers. The punched tape and corroborative teletyped 
copy are transmitted simultaneously from New York to Philadelphia and Chicago plants in which 


similar editions are printed. 


lines of type cast in type metal from 
which the pages of Time are printed. 

(2) A transmitter into which the tape 

is fed as it comes from the perforator and 
which transmits over telegraph circuits 
coded impulses, reproducing at all 
terminal points of the circuit an identical 
tape. 
(3) A mechanical operating unit 
which is attached to the keyboard of the 
line-casting machine in the printing 
plant and which operates the keys of the 
keyboard in the same manner but much 
faster than is manually possible. 

(4) Added to both the transmitting 
and the receiving circuits are type 20 
printers (similar to regulation teletype 
printers) which reproduce the content 
of the tape in upper and lower case type- 
writer type on a continuous roll so that 
all copy can be checked at both stations. 


Perforator Counting Scale 
and Counting Pointer 


Each full division on the counting 
scale represents a thickness which is 
equivalent to the “em” quad for that 
particular 18 unit font of type. A half of a 
scale division represents an “‘en”? quad 
which is one-half of the ““em”’ quad size. 
The counting pointer is arranged to 
move from left to right over the counting 
scale in varying amounts proportional 
to the width of the characters added to 
the lines as the various key levers are 
operated. The starting point of the 
counting pointer is adjustable and should 
be positioned to conform to the column 
measure of the composition being set. 
The ‘“‘em”’ quad has a value of 18 units, 
and all other characters and quads are 
directly proportional to the “em”’ quad. 
For example, the “i” has a value of 6 
units and the value of all numerals is 
9 units. 

The counting pointer moves one full 
scale division on the counting scale for 
each 18 unit count. Accordingly, when 
the perforaior is used to count a font of 
type with an 18 unit value of 0.1107 in., 
the counting pointer moves a full scale 
division for each 0.1107 in. of type and 
the theoretical pointer setting for any 
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column measure is therefore, determined 
as a number of divisions equal to the 
number of times the column width 
(measured in inches) can be divided by 
0.1107 in. Likewise, when the perforate 
is used to count a unit font with an 18 
unit character brass size of 0.100 in., the 
counting pointer setting can be calcu- 
lated by dividing the column width 
(measured in inches) by 0.100 in. 


Benefits from Installation 
(Production) 


(1) Enables Time to transmit from its 
own editorial offices in New York exact 
duplicates of editorial copy justified to 
column widths and counted to exact 
column space requirement to both 
Chicago and Philadelphia simultane- 
ously. 

(2) Enables both composing rooms to 
produce the type matter and lock up 
pages in about 60% of the time formerly 
required. 

(3) Reduces the number of proofs 
formerly pulled on each page from an 
average of three to one. 

(4) Has compressed overall produc- 
tion time (for some 7000 lines of copy 
weekly) to a 12-hour period. 


(Editorial Advantages) 


(1) By providing the editors with a 
line-for-line dummy (printer’s copy) 
Teletypesetter has eliminated the guess- 
work in dummy makeup. This line-for- 
line dummy enables the editors to re- 
write and adjust for kills and fills, make 
corrections, and fit perfectly each page 
before it is released for transmission. 

(2) The combined advantage of a 
line-for-line dummy, together with the 
fact of increased speed over the old tele- 
type transmission system, has made it 
possible to advance various departmental 
deadlines in some instances as much as 
24 hours. 

(3) In the nine months that 7ime has 
used this manner of closing its editorial 
matter (productionwise) there have 
probably been more news emergencies 
than at any time before in publishing 
history. Public demand in these rapidly 





changing times has made it necessary to 
discard former methods and to search 
out and adopt every possible device by 
which news can be rushed to its readers. 
Teletypesetter has enabled the editors of 
Time to speed up this delivery demand, 
has increased the clear and concise news 
value of 7ime to its subscribers, has made 
it possible for them to witness world 
events one to three days earlier than 
ever before. 


EXECUTIVE 
qs 


E. I. Edmundson, Intertype repre- 
sentative in North Dakota died Novem- 
ber 25. Mr. Edmundson was well known 
in the Dakotas and in Minnesota where 
he was born 45 years ago. His association 
with the printing business covered a 
period of 29 years. 








A. Q. Ellington, until recently asso- 
ciated with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company as a representative in the 
Eastern part of the country, is now con- 
nected with J. Thomas McHugh Com- 
pany, Indianapolis and New York, 
which company is exclusive distributor 
for Goodyear newspaper supplies. 


George W. Holloway, for some time 
past composing room superintendent of 
the Easton (Pa.) Express, is now me- 
chanical superintendent of the Elizabeth 
(N.J.) Daily Journal. He succeeds Walter 
J. Burke who, until his retirement from 
active duty on December 7, had served 
the Journal for 44 years. 


Joseph Bronson, who has been pro- 
duction manager of General Electric’s 
Nela Press, at Nela Park, Cleveland, for 
some time, is now connected with the 
manufacturing department of Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. He 
assumed his new duties the first of the 
month. Mr. Bronson had just been 
elected to a second term as president of 
the Cleveland Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


Walter Frick became superintendent 
of Nela Press, Nela Park, Cleveland, the 
first of this month, succeeding Joseph 
Bronson, resigned. 


Stanley W. Morden, a stereotyper of 
Detroit, has joined the Burgess Cellulose 
Company organization, it has been an- 
nounced by Sales Manager D. T. 
Stephenson. Mr. Morden will handle 
sales and service for Burgess in Michigan, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 


Mix Recently Appointed 


D. S. Mix has recently been appointed 
to take charge of Media and Publishers 
Relations for the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., by R. S. 
Peare, Manager of the Publicity Depart- 
ment and Broadcasting. Mr. Mix suc- 
ceeds the late F. R. Davis. 
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U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1939 


Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with annual production 
valued at less than $5000 have been excluded since 1919. 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES pretininary erincing tndusery Figures 


Bureau of the Census, Department 

of Commerce, has issued a Summary 
for 1939 of 446 Industries, of which 28 
associated in one way or another with 
the printing industries are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

'Because these are _ preliminary 
figures and are subject to revision by 
the Bureau, no totals for all branches of 
the Graphic Arts industry are given here 
at this time. 

2These nine industries: (1) News- 
papers, publishing without printing; 
(2) Newspapers, publishing and print- 
ing; (3) Periodicals, publishing without 
printing; (4) Periodicals, publishing and 


[) Barca ot William Lane Austin, 


printing; (5) Books, publishing without 
printing; (6) Books, publishing and 
printing; (7) Books, printing without 
publishing; (8) General commercial 
(job) printing; and (9) Greeting cards 
(except hand-painted), embrace estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in the 
printing and publishing or publishing 
only of newspapers, periodicals, books, 
pamphlets, and greeting cards; in book 
and pamphlet printing without publish- 
ing; and in general commercial (job) 
printing. 

The wage earners primarily engaged 
in manufacturing in these nine industries 


in 1939 were 245,006, a decrease of 
10.2% compared with 272,736 reported 
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for 1937, and their wages, $372,145,980, 
were less than the 1937 figure, 
$409,481,693, by 9.1%. These de- 
creases may be partially accounted for 
by the fact that the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures questionnaire, for the 
first time, called for personnel employed 
in distribution, construction, etc., ac- 
tivities separately from the manufactur- 
ing employees of the plants. It is not 
known how many of the wage earners 
reported for 1937 were engaged in dis- 
tribution and construction and how 
many were engaged in manufacturing. 

The value of products and receipts for 
these industries for 1939 amounted to 
$2,170,968,706. 





Electrical Developments 


For the Printing Industry in Nineteen-forty 








By GUY BARTLETT* 


*General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


ONSPICUOUS among the impor- 
tant and noteworthy changes made 
during the year in motors applicable 

to the printing industry were those in- 
corporated in the new open squirrel-cage 
induction motors, named Tri-Clad. The 
new motor meets the recently adopted 





GE’s Tri-Clad open squirrel-cage induction 
motor, featuring cast-iron frame, Formex 
wire, Glyptal finish, improved bearings, new 
convenience features, and streamlined ap- 
pearance. 


NEMA frame assignments. It features 
modern streamlined appearance; more 
complete protection — through use of a 
cast-iron frame — than previously avail- 
able except in especially enclosed ma- 
chines; major advances in the insulation 
of current-carrying parts; and improved 
bearing design and lubricating arrange- 
ments. It incorporates the cast-aluminum 
rotor, pressure-relief system of greasing 


for the ball-bearing motors, and other 
proved features and, in addition, offers 
many new convenience features. 

Single-phase capacitor motors were 
designed with the same type of cast 
frame, insulation, ventilation, and pro- 
tection as the companion polyphase 
motors. 

A triple-voltage connection was de- 
veloped for making an induction motor 
suitable for operation on 220, 208, or 199 
volts, without change in torque, starting 
kva, full-load speed, or efficiency. 

A new line of direct-current motors 
features compactness and improved pro- 
tection. A new design of rolled-steel 
frame and improvements in end-shield 
and bearing-bracket construction com- 
bine to give these motors excellent pro- 
tection from external damage. Use of 





Newest and largest GE Fluorescent Lamp is 
100 w., 60 in. Mazda F lamp held by young 


lady so you can make some comparison in size. 











OQ BETTER 


HE managing executive of an equipment and supplies manufacturing company 

who does not wish to be quoted directly, states that in his opinion the printing 

and publishing industry will show a minimum 10% increase in total volume 
in 19417 over the year 1940. Barring serious upsets by Government priorities, the 
printing supplies manufacturers will be affected relatively. 


The letterpress section of the printing industry, definitely, has not reached its 
zenith. During the past several years, many consumers of printing have been experi- 
menting with offset. Having determined that there is a place for offset in the industry 
but that many kinds of printed matter are more suitably reproduced by letterpress, 
certain types of work will be returned to letterpress. Offset, however, will continue to 
gain an increasing market for the work to which it is best adapted. Gravure will 
continue development in the large publication and big volume promotion field. 
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forward 90 deg. for 


full-automatic double 


for use with secondary 


Formex wire coils and Glyptal insulating 
varnish provide high resistance to im- 
pacts, abrasion, and the action of foreign 
materials, as they also do in the Tri-Clad 
motor. 

For adjustable-speed drives in the 
smaller horsepower ranges, a speed 
variator was developed to operate from 
an alternating-current source. A gen- 
erator-voltage control system provides 
wide ranges of adjustable speed. 


Illumination 


For the first time, the billion mark was 
surpassed in the sale of incandescent 
lamps in the United States. A prelimi- 


GE enclosed preset- 
Speed reversing print- 
ing press controller. 
Max. rating is 5h.p., 
220 v., 2- or 3-ph., 
60 cy. Panel hinged 
at bottom for tilting 


servicing. Approx. 3) 
in. high. 





nary estimate indicated 590,000,000 
large and 510,000,000 miniature lamps. 

The fluorescent lamp and fixture busi- 
ness expanded rapidly. The line was in- 
creased by the addition of a 60-in., 100- 
watt lamp in white; a new “‘soft white” 
color was made available; new types of 
fixtures were developed for different sys- 
tems of illumination; and fluorescent 
lighting was extended into numerous 
new fields. 

Infrared radiation from incandescent 
filament lamps likewise increased in 
popularity for heating and drying appli- 
cations and was extended into new fields. 


Register Control 


Incorporating the new and versatile 
Amplidyne generator, coupled with all- 
electronic control, a new type of web 
register control was produced for the 


Front view of GE's 


motor printing press 
controller primary 
panel, 125/200 h.p., 
220 v., 3 ph., 60 cy., 


cubicle shown below. 
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room equipment. 











Genuine Progress For 1941 
By H. A. PORTER* 


*Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland 


T requires only a cursory glance at the business figures of today to arrive ata 

reasonable estimate of 1941 volume. That this volume will be large is obvious: 

What is perhaps not obvious to business in general and to the printing craft in 
particular is the fact that progress is, and will continue to be, based upon production 
ability — with special emphasis upon the ability to produce modern results. 


The printer might well consider his share in the expanded 1941 sales upon his 
facilities to deliver what is demanded. More than ever it will require modern press- 














converting industry, providing greater 
accuracies at higher machine speeds and 
wide changes in tension. Radio-type 
electron tubes eliminated contactors, 
relays, and other time-consuming de- 
vices, and introduced a corrective action 
proportional to the amount of misregister 
occurring in the web. An integrating 
circuit totalizes instantaneous space 
requirements as well as accumulated 
velocity requirements into one effect 
controlling the correcting motor. On 
high web velocities, accuracies within 
ei in. have been attained. 


Double-motor Controllers 


Simplified, more compact controllers 
for double-motor newspaper press drives, 
were developed in capacities of 60 to 200 
h.p. The secondary control cubicle is 
completely self-contained within a venti- 
lated steel structure. Installation and 
wiring expense was reduced since only 
the incoming and outgoing power leads, 
push-button control, and accessory con- 
trol wiring must be cared for by the 
purchaser; all other connections are 
already made and brought to terminal 
boards within the equipment. One unit 
can be mounted readily beside another, 
facilitating the paralleling of equipments, 
and the terminal boards are so arranged 


full-automatic double 


for use with primary 


that units can be paralleled with a mini- 
mum of cross wiring and _ intercon- 
nections. 


Job-press Controllers 


A hinged panel is an outstanding 
feature of a line of preset speed and 
remote preset-speed job-printing-press 
controllers which was introduced. Acces- 
sibility, low maintenance cost, and ease 
of installation were emphasized. The 
deep-drawn-shell door makes it possible 
to have the panel flush with the enclosing 
case opening when the door is open, per- 
mitting access from all sides to the con- 
tactors and relays on the panel for 
inspection and maintenance. By remov- 


Front view of GE's 


motor printing press 
controller, having fan- 
cooled secondary cu- 
bicle, 125/200 h.p., 
220 v., 3 ph., 60 cy., 


panel shown above. 
Approx. 76 in. high. 
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ing two holding bolts at the top, the 
hinged panel may be dropped 90 deg., 
giving access to all wiring, studs, and 
resistors. 


Adjustable-speed Drive 


The speed variator was applied in 
many printing applications requiring 
flexible speed control, including different 
book- and job-industry machines such 
as cutters, slitters, winders, and many 
types of printing presses. 


SKF Expands Again 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 
manufacturers of ball and roller bear- 
ings, is erecting an addition of 56,200 
square feet of manufacturing floor space 
to Plant No. 2, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Bridge Street. This building is 
fire proof, saw-tooth construction, like 
the design of the main building. 

In addition, a two-story brick wing 
enclosing 12,000 square feet is extending 
office facilities at Plant No. 1, Front 
Street and Erie Avenue, bringing the 
total enclosed area of both plants to 
666,600 square feet. 


Exclusive Sales Agent 


Edward T. Niles, president and 
treasurer of Niles & Nelson, Inc., and 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, jointly 
announce that effective on December 15, 
Niles and Nelson, Inc., has been named 
exclusive sales agent in the United States 
and Canada for the Goodrich line of 
offset blankets. 

The firm will handle offset blankets in 
addition to Goodrich printers’ and 
lithographers’ rollers. 





Edward T. Niles, President and Treasurer, 
Niles G Nelson, Inc., whose company re- 
cently was appointed exclusive sales agent in 
U. S. and Canada for Goodrich offset press 
blankets. 
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BQUIPMENT end Supplies 


Durotype Rollers 


The new Ideal Durotype Distributor 
Rollers are intended for ink distributing 
duty, announced by Ideal Roller & Mfg. 
Co. Manufacturer states these rollers 
have been toughened so that they have 
four times the strength of the original 
vulcanized oil rollers. Other qualities 
claimed are (1) Year-round service, 
(2) Proper suction or tack, (3) Durotype 
rollers are easily cleaned, (4) Will not 
melt at any speed. It is also claimed that 
absence of porosity in the surface of these 
rollers prevents penetration by pigments 
and dyes, so that blue, black and even 
purple inks may be washed off and fol- 
lowed by lighter tints without dis- 
coloration of the latter inks. 


Salesbook Offset Press 


A double web, which permits the 
simultaneous printing, cutting and collat- 
ing of original and duplicate sheets on 
different colored stock if desired, features 
the new ATF-Webendorfer rotary offset 
press constructed primarily for salesbook 
and ruled form work. 

The press consists of two offset units, 
each of which will carry a web up to 24 
in. in width. After the paper has been 
lithographed, both webs are fed to- 
gether into the delivery, the original 
copy on top and the duplicate under- 
neath. The delivery cuts off both webs 
in one operation to a length of 17 in. and 
delivers the cut sheets in correct sequence 
ready for binding. The capacity of the 
press is 12,000 original and duplicate 
sheets, or 24,000 individual sheets, per 
hour. 
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The press is equipped with registering 
mechanism both sideways and running 
way of the web, as well as automatic 
lubrication to the main bearings. It can 
be built in various sizes to fit individual 
customer needs, and can be equipped 
with numbering, perforating and other 
similar attachments. 

The machine is particularly adapted to 
ruled form work where _ interleaved 
original and duplicate forms are re- 
quired. 


Type Metal Remelters 


United American Metals Corp’n has 
announced for type metal remelting pur- 
poses the Little Chief and Big Chief Type 
Metal Remelters. A quick-heat muffler 





United American Metals Corp’n announces 
Little Chief and Big Chief Type Metal 
Remelting Furnaces with pot capacities rang- 
ing from 1200 to 4800 lbs. Radical fuel sav- 
ings and shortening of remelting time are 
claimed by manufacturer. 





in these remelters, it is claimed, cuts the 
remelting time and the amount of fuel 
used radically. The Remelters are of the 
bottom-pour type and are equipped with 
the Jordan floating valve for preventing 
leakage or seepage of metal. A heat de- 
flector in the Big Chief Remelter blankets 
the surface of the metal with a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere which, it is 
claimed, reduces the formation of dross 
and at the same time further conserves 
heat ordinarily wasted, and so lowers 
fuel consumption. 

Among other features of these Re- 
melters is the built-in exhaust-head 
which carries off the lead fumes through 
a flue at the rear of the Remelter. As 
the Remelter is completely closed during 
the period of melting and casting the 
metal, the hazard of lead fumes escaping 
into the room is negligible. 

The Little Chief Remelter is designed 
to meet the needs of small and medium 
sized plants and is constructed for electri- 
cal or gas (manufactured or natural) 
heating. The Big Chief, adapted to the 
requirements of the larger plants and 
with pot capacities of from 1200 Ibs. to 
4800 lbs., is designed for electrical and 
gas heating and also for heating by coal 
in conjunction with an automatic stoker. 

For detailed information address the 
United American Metals Corp’n or any 
of its agencies direct or your request may 
be sent in care of Printing Equipment 
Engineer. 


Lydian Cursive 


Lydian Cursive, fifth member of the 
increasingly popular Lydian family, 
has been released by American Type 
Founders, states Gerry Powell, ATF’s 
typographic director. Lydian Cursive is 
a calligraphic design from the pen of 


Chis is Lydian Cursive 


Warren Chappell. Its structure, how- 
ever, differs somewhat from that of the 
earlier Lydians, since it was drawn with 
the pen at an angle rather than straight. 
The result is a narrow, close-fitting letter. 
The new face is cast on angle body in 
eight sizes ranging from 18 on 24 to 72 
point. Specimen folders may be obtained 
from the company or any of its branches. 


Absorbs Spray Particles 


Dust control, which has been a prob- 
lem in many plants using non-offset spray 
equipment, states ATF, has been solved 
by the ATF Filt-Air-Lite. 

Placed directly over the delivery of the 
press the fixture is a combination air 
filter and fluorescent lamp. The Filt- 
Air-Lite captures floating spray from the 
non-offset gun by means of suction and 
absorbs the particles by hair filters, the 
clean air being passed out again into the 
room through the top of the overhanging 
hood. The fluorescent lamps contained 
in the hood throw “daylight” lighting 
directly upon the printed sheets in the 
delivery, and greatly assist the press 
operator in checking up on color, register 
and other quirks of the job. 
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Floating particles from non-offset spray guns 
are persuaded into ths ATF Filt-Air-Lite 
mounted above the press delivery. Here Owner 
Saul Lasky and Pressman Walter Raymond 
of the Lasky Company, Newark, N. 7., pose 
under the new ATF Filt-Air-Lite pressroom 
cleaner just installed over the delivery of a 
No. Z Kelly. 


The Filt-Air-Lite is available in two 
sizes: The small unit for presses up to 
17 in. by 22 in. sheet size; the larger unit 
for presses up to 25 in. by 38 in. sheet 
size. Both sizes may be fitted either with 
a press bracket which affixes the unit 
directly to the press or with a floor 
bracket. Both sizes may be obtained 
either with or without the fluorescent 
lamps. The filter mechanism and the 
lights operate on separate switches so 
they may be turned on and off inde- 
pendently. 

The Filt-Air-Lite is of all-metal con- 
struction with gray crinkle finish. It 
operates on a 1/6 h.p. motor and can be 
adapted to either a.c. or d.c. current. 


Third Color Rotary Unit 


Western Printing Machinery Com- 
pany has announced a third color rotary 
printing unit for Miehle two-color flat- 
bed presses. The third color unit is 
bolted to the Miehle press frame above 
the second impression cylinder. In three- 
color work, the second color is actually 
applied by the Western unit, while the 
Miehle normal second-color unit be- 
comes the third-color unit. The press 
may be used for regular two-color work 
by sliding the unit’s cylinder gear out of 
mesh with the second impression cylinder 
gear. 

The Western unit plate cylinder is 
equipped with Claybourn lockup, or 
cylinders equipped for Blatchford lockup 
may be obtained. The diameter of the 
plate cylinder is one-half that of the 
impression cylinder and makes four 
revolutions to each impression. 

Three colors are printed in one opera- 
tion without the paper leaving the cylin- 


for two-color Miehle press. 


der grippers. Manufacturer states regis- 
ter is positive and is not affected by 
shrinkage or expansion of the paper. 
The claim is made that the unit is so 
constructed that a heavy form may be 
printed on a full-sized sheet with perfect 
registration without sacrificing speed of 
press or causing any disturbance to the 
original functions of the Miehle press. 
The Western unit plate cylinder bear- 
ing is bolted to the Miehle second im- 
pression cylinder bearing by long alloyed 
steel strain rods to permit the printing 





View of Western third-color. Rotary unt 


for two-color Miehle flat-bed press. 


of a heavy form. The plate cylinder 
synchronizes with the impression cylinder 
in all its motions, yet no additional load 
is imposed on existing springs. Separate 
springs fitted in the main frame and 
functioning independently of the press 
mechanism operate the plate cylinder 
off the impression stroke. The tripping 
mechanism operates a heavy eccentric 
shaft which causes the impression, the 
controls of which are located at the 
feeder’s position and are fully automatic, 
when operating as a three-color press. 
When operating as a two-color press, 
these controls are locked out of use. 

The inking mechanism is carried in 
frames forming part of the plate cylinder 
box. The form is quadruple rolled by 
two form rollers. Each form roller is in 
contact with vibrator drums, which in 
turn are served by distributors in con- 


Side elevation diagram show- 
ing Western’s third-color unit 


When three-color work 1s 
being printed, the second color 
is applied by the Western unt, 
while the third color is ap- 
plied by the Miehle second- 


color unit. 
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tact with a third vibrating drum. An 
additional distributor makes contact be- 
tween a large drum and stationary re- 
ceiving drum, the latter being served 
directly from the fountain by the ductor 
roller. The roller sockets are mounted in- 
side the frame line to avoid excessive 
springing. All rollers are designed with 
an independent adjustment for each 
contact without disturbing the adjust- 
ment of any other. The sockets are of an 
entirely new type which permit instant 
removal of the rollers. 


Elrod Accessory Case 


An accessory case recently has been 
developed by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company for the Elrod lead, slug, rule 
and base caster. Recessed spaces are pro- 
vided in the case for the tools and parts 
supplied and used with the machine. 

The wooden case with hinged cover is 
permanently attached by brackets just 
back of the delivery table of the machine. 

The accessory box is offered as auxili- 
ary equipment for new Model E and 
Model F Elrod machines, and also for 





In Ludlow’s Elrod Accessory Case recessed 
Spaces are provided for tools and parts sup- 
plied with the machine. 


attachment to any Elrod machine in use. 
Full information may be obtained from 
representatives of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, or company direct. 
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Invis’o Binding 

Invis’o Products Division of Erie 
Foundry Company states Invis’o Binding 
is executed by a special process. Invis’o 
Binding may be used for binding books, 
catalogs, magazines, pads, and so on. 
For the purpose of this description, it is 
sufficient to say that the sheets to be 





View of Invis’o Binding Process stock edger. 
Preparatory to applying Invis’o adhesive, the 
stock to be bound is processed in this machine 
which roughs the edges. Stock to be roughed is 
inserted at the top of the machine; paper dust 
collector bag is shown at the bottom of the 
machine; driving motor at upper right. 


bound are first put through a special 
edging machine which roughs the edge 
of the stock to be bound. 

After the binding edge has _ been 
roughed, a tough adhesive (not to be 
confused with latex-base cements) is 
applied. Manufacturer states the surface 
to be bound is processed in the edger in 
such a way as to insure thorough pene- 
tration into the fibres of the special ad- 
hesive which is unusually elastic and will 
not dry out. Gummed holland or book 
cloth is applied over the backs of Invis’o- 
bound books. 

Following claims are made: (1) Flat- 
lying at any place to which book may be 
opened; (2) Uninterrupted spread from 
one side of the book to the other at any 
place in the book; (3) No interference 
from buckling pages; (4) Various kinds 
and different weights of paper stock may 
be placed next to each other; (5) Great 
tear-out strength. 


Streamlined Mat Roller 


A streamlined model of the Goss 45-S 
Mat Roller has been announced by The 
Goss Printing Press Company. The ma- 
chine has been redesigned to eliminate 
protrusions and obstructions outside the 
frame and to provide complete enclosure 
of the motor. 

Illumination of the platen surface is 
provided by a concealed Lumiline light 
in the top of the arch, above the cylinder. 
This light is operated by a pull chain 
switch. 

The main drive has been redesigned 
to permit increased economy and effi- 
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ciency. A new type of double worm 
gears is used to obtain smooth, quiet 
operation. 

The impression adjustment has been 
placed in a centralized position for the 
convenience of the operator. 

This new model, like previous models 
of the 45-S, has a 12 in. impression cylin- 
der with flexible drive that automatically 
adjusts itself to the combined character- 
istics of the form, mat, and molding 
blanket. Any required alteration in 
cylinder speed, states manufacturer, is 
instantly made without the necessity of 
first overcoming a fixed resistance. As a 
result, mat stretch is reduced. Drive 
parts are placed in an oil-tight housing, 
and ball bearings are used throughout 
the drive. 

Impression adjusting mechanism in- 
cludes a large handwheel, a lock lever to 
prevent accidental changing of impres- 
sion, and a micrometer gauge. 

The machine has a single piece base, 
heavy cross brace and side frames, solid 
forged steel cylinders running in double 
row, rolling mill type roller bearings, 
and a sturdy bed. 


Motor Control Cabinets 


Unitrol for motor control installation 
is built on the same principle as sectional 
filing cabinets. These cabinets permit 
control devices to be mounted in locker- 
like motor control centers instead of by 
the “‘pillar and post” method. 

The standardized construction allows 
building up of any Unitrol control center 
to meet present requirements. Future 
changes due to expansion, machine lay- 
out changes, and soon, may be made by 
adding or removing sections, or by re- 
placing the unit controllers. 

Standard motor control units are 
mounted in standardized cubicle sec- 
tions. These sections are made in thirty- 
two sizes; eight widths, four heights (one 
depth) — for mounting any desired com- 
bination of units. Standard units can 
accommodate controllers, disconnect 
switches and accessories as required. 
Control units can be mounted in both 
front and rear of the section. The sec- 
tions may be installed in a straight line, 
an L-shape or a U-shape. 


All unnecessary protuberances 
have been eliminated in the 
streamlined model of the Goss 
Stereotype Mat Roller. 


Units are assembled either with all 
wiring busses, supports, terminals and 





interconnections already made, or with 
provisions for wiring it on the job. 

A descriptive booklet is obtainable 
from Cutler-Hammer, Inc. direct or 
through Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Hot Stamping Press 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., 
announce a new electrically-operated 
press designed to stamp gold or pig- 
mented leaf in one or more colors, on 
paper, wood, plastics, cardboard, tex- 
tiles, etc. 

A compensating device allows for the 
various characteristics in different ma- 
terials and an impression control governs 
the time of dwell at the bottom of the 
stroke to insure precise stamping regard - 
less of the size, type or thickness of ma- 
terial being stamped. 

Die capacity permits ample room for 
all types and sizes of trade-marks, trade 
names, decorations, numerals, etc., 
which become more or less permanently 
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affixed, and which dry immediately upon 
application. 

Heat is supplied electrically on an in- 
put of 1200 w. for a temperature control 
range of from 100 to 500 deg. F. 

The GB2 Hot Stamping press is made 
of steel in welded assembly with goose- 
neck construction. An automatic clutch 





View of hot 
stamping press for 
applying gold or 
pigmented leaf to 
many materials. 














is claimed to assure maximum safety. 
The machine is suitable for large-scale 
production or can be converted easily 
to miscellaneous short-run jobs. Overall 
height is 64 ft. The machine occupies 
floor space approximately 4 by 6 ft. 

An illustrated, descriptive folder may 
be had upon application to the company 
direct or in care of Printing Equipment 
Engineer. 


Adjustaliner 


Robert P. Runneals has developed a 
tool which is for use in locating a sep- 
arable left-hand liner tip in Linotype 
and Intertype molds. The device will 


accurately place the right-hand piece of 


the left-hand liner in a range of measures 
extending from 8 picas to 27 picas in a 
30-pica mold. Any body size may be 
handled with the instrument. After the 
left-hand liner tip has been placed in 
position in the mold, the open space be- 
tween the two pieces of the left-hand 
liner is filled with line-casting machine 
metal when the first slug is cast. 

The device consists of a cast aluminum 
frame suitably finished. At one end of the 
frame the adjustable liner tip is held 
against a fixed finger by a spring- 
actuated finger which bears against the 
tapered part of the left-hand liner tip. 

In order to locate the liner tip for the 
proper em length of slug, a sliding car- 
riage terminating in a finger extending 
from the body of the frame is provided. 
The finger is adjustable by means of a 


push-button at the top of the frame. 
When the push-button is depressed, a 
pawl is lifted out of engagement with a 
toothed rack graduated at 6 pt. intervals 
within the liner body. The push-button 
is moved to the proper em length indi- 
cated by a scale on the liner body. When 
moved to proper position, the push- 
button is released and the pawl engages 
the proper tooth of the rack within the 
liner body. The distance between the 
outer surface of the fixed finger and that 
of the adjustable finger represents the 
space between the right-hand mold liner 
and the adjusted tip of the left-hand 
liner. The spring pressure on the liner- 
holding trigger is light enough to release 
when the tool is withdrawn from the 
mold, thus leaving the liner tip clamped 
in place by pressure of the mold cap. The 
regular right-hand and a 30-pica left- 
hand liner are left in the mold at all 
times, so long as a change in bodywise 
slug thickness is not desired. 

Manufacturer states that when prop- 
erly set, the measure will be accurate 
throughout the entire range. Allowance 
is made for slug shrinkage. For odd-point 
measures, adjustment can be changed by 
means of two adjustable screws. 


Barrel and Drum Tipper 


The Lewis-Shepard Sales Corporation 
has developed a device for the handling 
of barrels and drums. The tipper consists 
of a strong handle with an adjustable 





View of tipper for raising barrels and drums 
from horizontal to upright position or vice 
versa. 


pronged collar. This adjustable collar 
allows the tipper to fit all types of drums 
and large or small-bilged barrels. With 
the tool, barrels may be tipped from a 
horizontal to vertical position or the 
reverse. 





View of Adjustaliner, for placing separable left-hand liner tip in proper position to cast any 
measure from 8 to 27 picas in Linotype or Intertype molds. At left, the separable liner top is shown. 
It is held against the adjusted finger which determines position of the liner tip for proper em length 
of slug, and the small spring-actuated finger which releases its pressure when the Adjustaliner 


fingers are withdrawn from the mold. 
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The long handle provides the leverage 
so that much less effort is required to 
handle barrels or drums than in the ordi- 
nary manner without the tipper. 





EMPLOYMENT 


AND SERVICE 





Employers, production and mechani- 
cal executives may insert notices in this 
department. Items may pertain to the 
following subjects: “Executive Wanted,” 
**Association or Partnership Wanted,” or 
“Position Wanted,” readers referring to 
subjects of a personal nature such as ob- 
taining information about addresses of 
executives, supplying copies of technical 
articles and magazines, patents for sale 
or requests for contacts for developing 
and/or financing of inventions. 

Any reasonable request from an em- 
ployer or mechanical executive for the 
printing of a notice upon a subject other 
than the ones listed above will be granted. 

Notices may be printed under the fol- 
lowing regulations: First insertion (maxi- 
mum six lines) is free of charge. All 
subsequent insertions of the same item 
subject to a charge of 75c per line in 
advance. 

Address all communications with box 
number to Printing Equipment Engineer, 
1276 West Third St., Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED — As assistant to 
mechanical superintendent or produc- 
tion manager of metropolitan daily by 
young man, 28, university graduate, 8 
years newspaper composing room ex- 
perience, trained in modern manage- 
ment and planning. Free to travel. 
Union. Reply Box 117. 


PRESSMAN-STEREO TYPER — Tubu- 
lar equipment; 16 years present position, 
color experience, locate anywhere. Reply 
Box 104. 


ART DIRECTOR — Ten years practical 
experience as working and executive 
director on labels and packaging. Young, 
married, prefers connection in seaboard 
city. Reply Box 116. 


STANDARDS MAN — With accounting 
background and training wants con- 
nection. Experienced estimating, plan- 
ning, cost accounting. Head of standards 
department nationally known printing 
concern. Capable of setting up standards 
system in printing plant. References. 
Reply Box 115. 


Pease Calendar 


The C. F. Pease Co.’s 1941 calendar 
consists of 13 pages, each page containing 
a picture of a Hollywood star, a sub- 
ordinated picture of Pease equipment 
and the calendar for the month. Each of 
the calendar sheets is printed by lithog- 
raphy in two colors. Because of the de- 
mand and limited supply, the C. F. 
Pease Co. at 2601 W. Irving Park Rd., 
Chicago, can only fill requests received 
on company stationery. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 





View of motorized mobile unit, with the printing equipment housed inside, weighs 35,000 lbs. 
(Cottrell press alone weighs 444 T.) The equipment is used to print programs at race tracks by 
Official Program Corporation, New York. Modern equipment consists of a Linotype, makeup 
table, saw-trimmer, complete stereotype molding and plate-making equipment and a Cottrell rotary 


two-color press. 


(Globe Photo Service) 


“Junctions Placidly ” 


does motorized printing plant for printing racing programs 


at tracks — Unit can do 40 mi. per hr. 





By STAFF WRITER 


gram Corporation’s printing plant 

on wheels. Everything necessary to 
the production of up-to-the-minute rac- 
ing programs is contained within a White 
truck — Linotype, makeup table, hy- 
draulic matrix molding press, complete 
Hoe stereotype plate-making equipment, 
a Cottrell rotary press which will print a 
20 page racing program, two colors, at 
10,000 copies per hour properly collated, 
stitched and cut to size. 

Among the many things that pre- 
occupy race track executives is program 
trouble. If there are not enough race 
cards on the grounds, the customers are 
annoyed. If too many are ordered from 


A: interesting thing is Official Pro- 
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the printer, the track loses money, but 
not so much. 

At long last, the New York track man- 
agements have gotten rid of this slight 
headache. They will have their programs 
printed right on the grounds and will run 
off exactly enough to meet the demand. 
The thing was thought up by Barnwell 
Elliott, a lively young man who is said to 
have been the first to conceive selling 
advertising racing programs at Miami 
years ago, and who is now head of the 
Official Program Corporation. That’s 
how important an item a race program is. 

The truck provides a floor space 31 ft. 
by 9 ft. Total weight of the car is 35,000 
Ibs., of which the 414 T. press is the bulk- 


Foreman Ben Salvaty and 
operator both hold plates which 
are about to be locked on the 
plate cylinder of the Cottrell 
press. This press “will do” 
10,000 20-page two-color race 
track programs per hour, all 
collated, stitched and trimmed 


lo siz€. (Globe Photo Service) 


iest unit. The juggernaut can do 40 mi. 
per hr., but a speed of 25 will be ob- 
served. It is staffed by a crew of six crafts- 
men, not including the chauffeur. Use of 
the mobile printing plant will be re- 
stricted to racing program production. 
There’s a crew of six, representing the 
Typographical, Stereotypers’, Pressmen’s 
and Electricians’ Unions, headed by 
Superintendent Ben Salvaty. A Trans- 
port Union chauffeur drives the White 
motor when a new racing location is 
scheduled. 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Doubles Plant Area 

General Manager Edgar Mills of 
Eastern Newspaper Supply, Corona, 
N. Y., announces that the continued 
growth of business has made it necessary 
to double the company’s plant area so as 
to increase production facilities. 

New high speed packing felt cutters 
have been installed to bring Eastern’s 
production capacity over 51,000 strips 
per hour. 

In order to enable the stereotyper to 
avoid readjusting molding pressure when 
changing blankets, Eastern announces 
Tru-Mold corkmolding blankets which 
are supplied in matched sets. The 
blankets have been matched for weight 
and density. 


One-Third Fewer Errors 


Illustrated booklet, 16 pages, dis- 
cusses Black and White Matrix Contrast 
Service for line-composing machines in 
commercial and newspaper plants, and 
the savings to be made in display, 
straight-matter and book composition. 
Tells what service is and how it func- 
tions. Before-and-after records made in 
composing room of various sizes are 
given. 


Granger Joins New England 
Wallace H. Granger, who for the past 

28 years has been in the employ of the 

Duplex Printing Press Company, has 


joined the sales force of the New England 


Newspaper Supply Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

For the past 16 years Mr. Granger 
has been the Pacific Coast Sales Repre- 
sentative of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company. His prior years with Duplex 
were spent as a press erector, in which 
capacity he traveled throughout the 
United States, Canada, The Orient and 
other foreign countries. 


Newsprint Survey 


Under date of January 6, General 
Manager Cranston Williams mailed to 
all daily newspapers in the United States 
a questionnaire, asking each daily paper 
how many tons of newsprint in roll form 
were used in 1940 and how many tons in 
roll form each paper anticipates using in 
1941. All newspapers reporting to the 
Department will be furnished a copy of 
the Bulletin which will show the con- 
solidated report. 
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of the outstanding 
‘ productive capacity 


, of the 
q Vio VERTICAL 


The enthusiastic letters reproduced herewith 
give you conclusive proof of the outstanding everyday per- 
formance of the New V-50 Miehle Vertical. In every case they 
tell of surprising production gains and trouble-free operation 
which can mean only substantially higher profits. These are but 
a few of the many letters received from printers from coast to 
coast who are enjoying increased profits through the V-50 
Miehle Vertical. 


Here, at last, is a press whose 5000 per hour speed is a 
practical, usable speed. Its capacity includes such a wide range 
of stock sizes, surfaces and weights that it easily handles 94% 
of the ‘run of the hook.” Its unique accessibility and many time- 
saving features allow you to make complete changeovers in 
record time. These outstanding improvements give you 11% 
to 30% more production than earlier model presses. Moreover, 
the V-50 is the last word in precision construction .. . its strong, 
rugged frame and incomparably smooth operation, even at top 
speed, guarantee accurate register. 


Such time and labor-saving features as the remarkable 
drop-blade ink fountain . . . the easy-to-reach adjustments 
which allow adjusting the press while operating ... the auto- 
matic lubricating system... the adjustable register brushes and 
many more, make the V-50 the fastest and most profitable 
press in the printing plant. 


Can you afford to be without the advantages of the V-50 
Miehle Vertical? Write for complete information and details con- 
cerning this new outstanding press. Arrange to see it in oper- 
ation at your earliest opportunity. MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & 
MFG. CO., 14th Street and South Damen Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Sheet Sizes: 
314 x 5% to 14 x 20 

Max. Form: 
2 Rollers 1214 x 19 
1 Roller 13144 x 19 


Printed in the U. S. A. on the 
V-50 Miehle Vertical 










LUMEN HONS css 


plate-making process should be observed when producing 


electrotypes for r. 0. p. color 





By GEORGE FULLER* 


*Stereotype Superintendent, Cleveland (O.) Press. 


electrotypes intended for newspaper 

stereotype reproduction. This adver- 
tisement was scheduled for printing in 
black and one r.o.p. color. First of all, 
the writer wants to state that the plates 
have been finished in a workmanlike 
manner in every respect — but they 
have not been made according to the 
requirements of newspaper stereotype 
reproduction. 

Not much fault can be found with the 
black plate at the left, considering the 
requirements for stereotype molding, be- 
cause it is laid out so as to have a nearly 
all-over printing surface. 

Now as to the color plate in relation to 
good stereotype reproduction, the metal 
in the open-space areas in the plate 
which have been so painstakingly routed 
out by the electrotyper should have been 
left in. An ideal color plate could have 
been produced if the electrotyper had 
routed out only 4 in. area immediately 
about the design that is to print and be- 
tween the display letters where necessary. 

In a color plate of this nature, it is im- 
possible for the stereotyper to mold and 
dry the mat so that it will shrink the same 
as the black plate. 

A color plate should have roughly the 
same amount of solid face surface as the 
black plate in order to get uniform 
shrinkage or shrinkage the same as the 
black plate in order to get register. The 
stereotyper then routs out on the curved 
plate everything that is not to print in 
color. When a color plate of this kind is 


I" the illustration is shown a set of 


received the stereotyper has to fill in all 
of this open space with zinc cuts or leads 
in order to try to get uniform shrinkage, 
also to protect the curved plate while 
being shaved. Most of this trouble is 
caused through lack of knowledge of 
newspaper requirements by the one that 
makes up the patterns and electros. 


Another important item regarding 
this routed-out color plate is that it will 
also be impossible for the stereotyper to 
shave the final curved plate precisely in 
the plate-shaving machine. The reason 
for this is that the printing surface of the 
plate itself serves as a bearer to take the 
pressure of the knife while the rib side of 
the plate is being shaved. There are only 
five such bearing surfaces on the color 
plate shown in the illustration. Under 
pressure of the shaving knife, the open 
areas in the plate will “give” so that 
these open areas in the trimmed plate 
will be shallow and will pick ink from 
the rollers‘on the press and smut the 
paper. By providing ‘dead metal” in 
the open areas of the color plate, the 
plate sag would be avoided. The “‘dead 
metal,” of course, would be routed out 
by the stereotyper before sending the 
color plate to the pressroom. 


The writer feels it would be a good 
thing for the advertiser, electrotyper and 
printing plant executives generally if 
some standardized procedures recogniz- 
ing the requirements of good stereotype 
reproduction would be adopted uni- 
versally. 

















At left is shown black 











electrotype plate; at 





right 1s complementary 











color plate for news- 
paper stereo reproduc- 
tion. Routed out open 
areas in color plate 
make it difficult for 
stereotyper to produce 
a plate in register and 
to trim plate of proper 
thickness in the shaver. 
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BOOKS 


RECEIVED 





Book of the Machines 
Biv of the Machines, containing 


three chapters from Samuel But- 

ler’s Erewhon, has been published in 
hard bound boards for holiday distribu- 
tion by A. S. Gilman, Inc., Cleveland. 
Our only excuse for discussing the book 
in these pages is to comment upon the 
mechanics of its design. 

In planning the book, the sponsors 
have violated several straight-laced rules 
advocated by book-making authorities. 
First, the text matter is printed on a 
husky gold color flat-finish text stock. 
The writer, however, completed reading 
the book at one sitting by artificial 
illumination but did not experience any 
ill eye effects afterwards. It seems that in 
book pages without folio lines there is 
something missing. Even page numbers 
are highly useful, and we insist the beauty 
of any book page cannot be marred by at 
least appropriate style page numbers. 

The “‘optical position” rule for arbi- 
trary placing of type matter on the page 
has been thrown overboard. The binding 
edge or gutter margin has been made 
2 in. with outside margin 1 in. to provide 
a flat reading surface of the text. That is, 
the type matter on the opened book 
pages is not affected by the center curved 
portions of the leaves near the gutter. 
Top margin is 1)4 in., while the bottom 
margin is 234 in. so the reader’s thumbs 
will not obstruct the text matter. 

Text matter has been set in Intertype 
14 pt. Kenntonian, 24 picas wide, with 
4 pt. leading, all of which makes for easy 
reading. Hand lettering on cover, title 
page and chapter headings are by David 
Lind. Art work on end sheets and illus- 
trations were executed by Corydon Bell. 
Prof. Otto Ege of the Cleveland School 
of Art, who is something of an authority 
on book art, is mentioned in the foreword 
as “‘a fount of inspiration both for text 
matter and design.” 

To those who do not retain arbitrary 
ideas about book design, Book of the 
Machines is a pleasing and practical 
creation. For those who cannot agree, we 
would suggest further open-minded con- 
sideration of the designer’s intentions. 


Compact Specimen Book 


Cecil H. Wrightson, Inc., Complete 
Typesetting Service, 74 India St., 
Boston, has published a plastic bound 
type and cut service specimen book with 
transparent plastic cover sheets for hard 
use. Considering the numerous type 
specimens (166 in number) the book is 
extremely compact. Its size is 53g in. by 
105g in. and contains 190 pages. The 
Wrightson facilities include A.P.L., 
Hand, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow and 
Monotype type faces. All specimens are 
set 24 picas wide, ranging from two lines 
for the larger to five lines of composition 
for the smaller size faces. 
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To Our Readers 
Please Do It Now 


If you have not already sent it in, will 
you fill out the Reader Comment 
postage-paid card, upper right corner 
of the blue insert, just inside the front 
cover of the Where-To-Buy Catalog? 
The filled-in cards are being returned 


by our readers. 


Because this and the seven preceding 
P-Double-E Catalogs have been pub- 
lished in response to your demand, we 
are anxious to obtain a complete cross- 
section of reader opinion so that we 
may start planning now for a more 


useful 1942 edition. 


Please fill in and mail YOUR card 


now. 


Editor 




















The origin of each type face and 
method of composition is indicated. All 
hand-set specimens are accompanied by 
a line indicating that the face is available 
only as reproduction proofs or electros. 

The introduction refers to _ the 
ephemeral nature of type specimen 
books as follows: “‘Yet perhaps it (the 
book) will be hardly off the press before 
type artists may have designed still more. 
Because of this we feel none too enthusi- 
astic for any specimen book. It is too fre- 
quently out of date...” 

In explanation of the utility of the new 
type specimen book, it is stated: ““This 
specimen book, in the right hands, con- 
tains all that is necessary for assembling 
the type lines for the production of hand- 
some printed pieces. But the right hands 
must be those of an artist properly 
equipped with the necessary training. A 
man may be a clever pressman or a 
swift compositor, yet entirely lacking in 
the peculiar artistry of a skilled layout 
man. Every man to his trade. Let the 
hazards of type planning go to the man 
who has made a proved success of it.” 

A price of $1 per copy has been set 
upon the book. 


Entertains Machinists’ Society 


The Chicago Composing Machinists’ 
Guild held its November meeting at 
Chicago Intertype Corporation’s Branch 
Office. Manager John S. Plummer, aided 
and abetted by Assistant Manager 
Walter Severin, acted as host. A large 
attendance was present. Late model 
Intertypes were demonstrated, movies 
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were shown and a dinner were features 
of the meeting. 

In the accompanving illustration are 
shown three well known members of the 
Guild Society. Since the November 
meeting, the membership has been sad- 


dened by the passing of William Reid, 


one of the founders of the Guild many 
years ago. Mr. Reid also founded the 
firm of Wm. Reid & Co., of which his 
son, Archie, is now general manager. 


J. W. Kreiling (left) recently established 


the Inter-Lino Tool Co., for the purpose 
of manufacturing composing machine 


specialties. F. W. Severin (right) is the 


father of Assistant Manager Walter 
Severin of Intertype’s Chicago Branch. 








Three Chicago Composing Machinist 
Personalities—Left to right: 7. W. 
Kreiling 68, William Reid 74, and Frank W. 
Severin 72. Since this picture was taken, 
Mr. Reid has passed away. 


0.77 UNCREAS EE pas 


reported for gravure industry in 1939 over 1937, accord- 


ing to preliminary figures issued by U. S. Census Bureau 


“Gravure, Rotogravure, and Rotary 
Photogravure”’ reported increases in 
employment, wages, and value of prod- 
ucts for 1939 as compared with 1937, 
according to preliminary figures com- 
piled from returns of the Census of 
Manufactures for 1939 and released re- 
cently by Director William Lane Austin, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 
This industry, as constituted for census 
purposes, embraces establishments pri- 
marily engaged in the preparation of 


Pe cravure establishments engaged in 


gravure, photogravure, and_ rotary 


photogravure plates, and in printing 
from such plates. 

The 1939 United States Government 
Census of Manufactures for the Gravure 
Platemaking and Printing Industry is the 
first one in which employes have been 


called for separately on the schedule. 


It is not known how many of the wage 


earners reported for 1937 were employed 
in distribution and construction and how 
many were engaged in manufacturing. 
Employees of the plants reported as en- 
gaged in distribution and construction 
activities in 1939 are not included in this 
preliminary report but will be included 
in the final report. 

The wage earners primarily engaged 
in manufacturing in this industry in 1939 
numbered 2623, an increase of 17.7% 
compared with 2228 reported for 1937, 
and their wages, $5,436,278, exceeded 
the 1937 figure, $4,809,178, by 13%. 

The value of products of the industry 
for 1939 amounted to $18,614,837, an 
increase of 0.7% compared with 
$18,488,240 reported for 1937. 


Summary statistics for the industry for 
1939 and 1937 are given in the following 
table. All figures for 1939 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1939 and 1937 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with 





annual production valued at less than $5000 have been excluded since 1919) 











| | Percent of 

| 1939 | 1937 increase or 

| | decrease (-— ) 
Number of establishments............. | 24 20 (*) 
Salaried personnel * ... . 6... ce sies 403 392 2.8 
OS er ee re nee | $1,442,202 | $1,153,844 25.0 
Wage earners (average for the year) ®.. .| 2:025' | 2,228 VT 
oc le ocbaeeeer css pee ees | $5,436,278 | $4,809,178 | 13.0 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur-) 

chased electric energy, and contract! 
3. Ct Gh ag Oe Peer ea et | 
Vobuo ol products * ....... .- 62s ase cescsinel 


Value added by manufacture 4.........| 


$7,243,336 | $7,499,248 | - 
$18,614,837 | $18,488,240 | 
$11,371,501 | $10,988,992 | 


WO Ww 
manp- 





* Percent not computed where base is less than 100. 

1 No data for employees of central administrative offices are included. 

2 Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for 
certain expense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3 The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the 


year and includes both full-time and part-time workers. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount 


of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the 


average wage received by full-time wage earners. 


4 Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract 


work. 
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ACCURACY in height-to-paper, in set size and point size, and in the fitting 
and alignment of characters, one of the distinguishing characteristics of type cast 
on Monotype Type-Setting and Type-Casting Machines, is the result of careful 
design and manufacture of Monotype Molds and Matrices. Specifications which 
permit a tolerance of only two ten-thousandths of an inch are carefully executed 
by skilled craftsmen with the aid of specially designed tools and machines. 


Monotype owners know that no products used in their composing room are 
equal in accuracy to the new type, rules, leads, slugs and metal furniture which 
are made on their Monotype machines. 


In the manufacture of Monotypes and in the type and material they pro- 
duce, accuracy is not an accident—Precision is a ‘built-in’? Monotype feature. 


Pre-Makeready begins ly “Using Monolyme-cast Type 
| OF. Os Oy ie COD LO W'S Oe ©. 0 Ons 6 OB Oe OL OY B.D 4 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


[Text Composed in Monotype Baskerville Bold, No. 453] 
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MODEL PRESSROOM ...... 


The Lima (O.) News—Natural wood floor, light reflecting 


walls, fluorescent lighting and heating —air circulating 


units make happy combination 


which is published six evenings and 

Sunday morning, now lay justifiable 
claim to one of the most modern, fire- 
proof pressrooms in the nation. On 
May 19, 1940, a fire partially destroyed 
the newspaper’s pressroom and dam- 
aged the 48-page Goss unit. Publisher 
L. S. Galvin subsequently decided to 
guard against future losses by utilizing 
every modern fire-resisting feature in re- 
construction of the room. Details were 
worked out jointly by Mr. Galvin and 
Press-Stereotype Superintendent G. B. 
Fisher. 

From the floor level, up 5% ft., glazed 
tile walls were installed, topped by 
plaster which extends to the angle. The 
ceiling is of square metal blocks which 
have special acoustic properties that 
minimize the conventional rumbling 
emanating from pressrooms. Press noise 
hardly is discernible in other parts of the 
plant, even adjoining rooms. 

A concrete floor surrounding the press 
pit is covered with wood blocks, finished 
in natural color, then waxed. Fisher ex- 
plained the wood block flooring was both 
easy On workmen’s feet and could be 
cleaned with little trouble. 

Eight fluorescent daylight units give 
the pressroom superb illumination at all 


PP tick is pub of the Lima (O.) News, 





times and pressmen have no difficulty 
locating obscure adjustments. Other con- 
veniences include a built-in tool cabinet 
in natural oak finish, nearby mechani- 
cally-cooled water fountain and _sus- 
pended unit heaters which serve as air 
conditioning units during hot weather. 

Mr. Fisher failed to overlook a single 
detail, even to ordering recessed metal 
reservoirs placed beneath the press where 
oil was most likely to drop. 

Windows have steel frames and all 
doors are fireproof. Approved fire doors 
with metal heat-release drops were 
placed over entrances to the paper 
storage, stereotype and electric panel 
control board rooms. The fire door over 
the paper storage room is lowered every 
night as an added precaution. 

Carrying the fire control measure to 
the last degree, Mr. Galvin even 
equipped the room with large metal 
containers for waste paper. 

The Lima News celebrated the New 
Year by issuing a New Year’s Civic 
Edition consisting of 116 pages. Bright, 
clean printing (all in black) character- 
izes all of the pages which are particu- 
larly free from smudges and other de- 
fects which are apt to mar a newspaper 


page. 


Acoustical ceiling, tile and plaster walls, natural finish wood block floor, together with fluorescent 
fixtures make the Lima (O.) News an ideal place in which to work. 
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Co-operative 
Plate-making 
Kesearch Work 


GROUP of electrotypers interested in 
Ih co-operative research in their plate- 

making problems, met in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Wednesday, November 27. 
Incorporation of the group under the 
name of Printing Plates Research, Inc., 
was completed this month. The first 
meeting was held in Columbus on 
Tuesday, January 14. 

Printing Plates Research, Inc., — the 
name under which this organization will 
function — is in no way directly con- 
nected with this International Associa- 
tion, but all of its charter members are 
members of this Association. 

It is planned to conduct the co-opera- 
tive research at Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, under the direction 
of Dr. Bruce W. Gonser. Financial ex- 
pense already has been underwritten in 
sufficient amount to support the work 
for a three-year period. 

While immediate work will be con- 
fined to electrotype plate-making prob- 
lems, it is understood that investigational 
work may be extended to other types of 
plates. 

Membership in Printing Plates 
Research, Inc., will be invited from 
manufacturers of printing plates and 
those engaged in making plates for their 
own use. Membership will be by firm 
only rather than individuals. 

The following official family has been 
elected to serve for three-year terms 
each: President, Frank W. Kreber of 
Van Bolt-Kreber Co., Columbus, O.; 
First Vice President, Joseph Schwartz of 
Westcott & Thomson, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Second Vice President, Hubert 
Lehr, of Dayton (O.) Electrotype Co.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Homer Winkler 
of Ace Electrotype Co., Cleveland. 
Trustees are George Scott of New 
England Electrotype Co., Boston; H. G. 
Schwarz of Art Electrotype Co., Cleve- 
land, and Dennis Hoynes of Central 
Electrotype Co., Cleveland. Entire Board 
of Trustees (including officers) serves for 
three years. 


Ohio Linotype Representative 


Ray G. Burgoon has been appointed 
to represent the Linotype Company in 
Ohio during the absence of Capt. James 
L. Bourque, who has been called to ac- 
tive duty in the army, announces Fred A. 
White, manager of Linotype’s Chicago 
agency. He will make his headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

Captain Bourque reported at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., January 4, whence he 
proceeded to Fort Benning, Georgia, for 
a three-months’ training period in 
preparation for another assignment. 
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GOSS HAS AMPLE CAPACITY 
FOR 1941 PRESS PRODUCTION 


Don't let anyone tell you different—Goss has sufficient facilities to handle 
any press order placed during the current year and to assure prompt delivery 
within a reasonable time limit! 

It is true that we are building a heavy volume of press equipment and are 
also engaged in national defense work, but this does not mean that we are 
unable to maintain our regular production schedules. 

As evidence of our plant capacity, we call attention to the fact that during 
the past 14 months, in addition to defense work, we have built and installed 56 
High Speed Anti-Friction Units and 11% pairs of High Speed Anti-Friction 
Folders, two 32-page and three 40-page Anti-Friction Magazine Presses, 44 
Multi-Color Units and 4 pairs of Folders, all of which were completed on time. 

In addition, we now have in process 39 High Speed Anti-Friction Units and 
7 pairs of High Speed Anti-Friction Folders, one 64-page and 32-page Anti- 
Friction Magazine Presses, and 14 Speedry Rotogravure Units with 2 Maga- 
zine Folders. This work is also progressing on schedule. 

If you are considering the purchase of a new press, we promise you that 
we have made provisions to assure prompt delivery. We invite you to consult 
with our Research and Engineering Department for immediate action on any 


equipment problem. Write for further details. 


| THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 SOUTH PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


220 E. Forty-Second St. 407 Call Bidg. Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd. 
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GPO Personnel 
Changes 


N carrying out his plans for coordinat- 
| ing production, and in order to place 

the Government Printing Office on 
the highest possible basis of efficiency, 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack has 
made some organizational changes and 
some new appointments in his official 
line. The Public Printer recently an- 
nounced (Page 9, Dec. 1940, Printing 
Equipment Engineer) his plans for mobiliz- 
ing the printing industry and coordi- 
nating production in the Government 





William Smith ts now Production Manager of 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, having 
been promoted to that position by Public 
Printer A. E. Giegengack. He succeeds E. M. 
Nevils, retired. 





Raymond H. Lecraw is Assistant Production 
Manager of the G.P.O. Is considered one of 
the best informed executives in the Office. 
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Printing Office with procurement from 
commercial printers in order to be in a 
position to meet the demands placed 
upon him for national defense printing. 

William Smith, formerly Assistant 
Production Manager of the Government 
Printing Office, was promoted to the 
position of Production Manager upon 
the retirement of E. M. Nevils. Mr. 
Smith has had wide experience in the 
industry since completing his apprentice- 
ship in 1911, having been foreman, su- 
perintendent, and production manager 
in commercial printing plants. 

Raymond H. Lecraw, formerly Night 
Production Manager of the Government 
Printing Office, was advanced to the 
position of Assistant Production Manager 
vacated by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Lecraw has supplemented his ex- 
perience with outside studies and con- 
stant contacts with the industry. He is 
considered one of the best informed 
executives in the Office. 

The division of the Office that (1) 
determines, under the general super- 
vision of the Public Printer, the jobs that 
are to be procured from commercial 
sources, (2) the manner in which those 


New Superintendent of Planning for Govern- 
ment Printing Office is Robert A. Ritter. Has 
considerable experience in cost-finding and 
production systems in all branches of Graphic 
Arts Industries. 


not procured from outside sources are to 
be produced, (3) prepares all estimates 
and (4) has all customer contacts, is 
known as the Planning Division. To fill 
the vacancy caused by a recent retire- 
ment, Robert A. Ritter was appointed 
as Superintendent of Planning. Mr. 
Ritter comes from Nutley, New Jersey. 

George Ortleb, well-known craftsman 
who has been serving as Deputy Public 
Printer since October 1, 1935, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Public 
Printer taking effect January 8, 1941, the 
date upon which he reached retirement 
age in the Government Printing Office. 





Mr. Ortleb will re-enter private business. 
No decision has been made by the Public 
Printer as to who will be appointed to 
the position of Deputy Public Printer or 
when the vacancy will be filled. 

Other promotions were those of: A. L. 
Fleming from Assistant Superintendent 
of Composition to Night Production 
Manager; T. G. Maloney from Fore- 
man of Pamphlet Section (Night) to 
Superintendent of Binding; J. W. Brod- 
erick from Foreman of the Patent Section 
to Assistant Superintendent of Com- 
position; F. M. Halluin from Foreman 
of the Job Section to Superintendent of 
the Library Branch; H. H. Hobbs from 
Assistant Foreman of the Job Section to 
Foreman of the Job Section; M. H. 
Reaves from Assistant Foreman of the 
Linotype Section to Foreman of the 
Patent Section. 


Green Pine-Scented Ink 


The Tuesday, December 24 issue of 
the Jacksonville (Tex.) Daily Progress, 
consisting of 10 pages, was printed 
throughout in green ink. Furthermore, 
the paper carried a pine scent. This adds 
one more novelty to the current vogue 
for using scented printing inks. 


New Distribution Setup 


Under a new arrangement J. Thomas 
McHugh Company, of Indianapolis, will 
handle distribution of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company’s newspaper supplies 
for all of the United States excepting the 
10 far western states, which will con- 
tinue to be served out of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Effective January 1, the McHugh 
Company will establish headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., and move into new 
office and warehouse accommodations 
at Indianapolis. 

At present, the McHugh Company 
has two representatives in the field, 


J. Thomas McHugh and Joseph X. 
McHugh. A new representative will 
cover the New York-New England terri- 
tory beginning the first of the year and 
by mid-1941 a fourth field representative 
to cover the Southeastern territory is 
contemplated. 





At left is F. Thos. McHugh and at right ts 
Joseph X. McHugh, of J. Thomas McHugh 
Co., operating under a new distribution ar- 
rangement for Goodyear newspaper supplies. 
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HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS— 


Their Selection, Installation, Maintenance and Use 





By L. W. HUTCHINS* 


*Director, Safety Research Institute, New York, N. Y. 


carelessness may start a small fire at 

any time where there are materials 
that will burn. A small fire can easily be 
put out if the proper means are at hand, 
but if it is allowed to spread, it may de- 
stroy life and a great deal of valuable 
property. Therefore, every building 
where a serious fire can happen should 
be protected with some means of extin- 
guishing small fires quickly. 

Hand fire extinguishers are designed 
especially for this purpose. With an ex- 
tinguisher of the right kind, a fire can be 
fought effectively from a safe distance, 
but if a less suitable weapon is used, it 
may not only fail to put out the fire but 
may bring the user dangerously close to 
the flames. Many lives and immense 
property values are saved every year by 
the prompt use of hand extinguishers. 


| SLIGHT accident or a moment’s 
4 


Reliability 


Hand fire extinguishers bearing labels 
reading ‘‘Underwriters’ Laboratories In- 
spected”’ and the letters “F.M.” in a 
diamond-shaped design have been tested 
by recognized fire-protection authorities 
and conform to accepted standards, in- 
cluding those of the U. S. Government. 
Extinguishers so marked are known to 
be reliable. 


Types of Extinguishers 


There are several different types of 
hand fire extinguishers, each of which is 
suitable for certain special purposes. To 
make sure of the right protection, it is 
well to consult a representative of a re- 
liable fire extinguisher manufacturer. 


Location 


Fire extinguishers should be conspicu- 
ously located in places where they can be 
easily reached, and, also, always near 
exits so that the user can get out safely, 
if necessary. 

Extinguishers can be hung on hangers, 
supported by brackets, or set on shelves, 
but the top of the extinguisher should 
never be more than five feet from the 
floor. The space around them should al- 
ways be kept clear of boxes, barrels, or 
anything which might make the extin- 
guishers difficult to reach when needed. 


Operation 


All approved hand fire extinguishers 
are easy to operate and carry labels with 
directions for operating. It is well, how- 
ever, for everyone to know, in advance, 
how to handle and operate extinguishers 
so that no time will be lost when prompt 
action is needed. 


In fighting fires in ordinary com- 
bustible materials with a fire extin- 
guisher, always direct the stream at the 
base of the flames so that the burning 
materials will be cooled and quenched. 

In fighting fires in flammable liquids, 
be sure that you use the right type of ex- 
tinguisher, since, if water is thrown on the 
flames, it will merely scatter them and 
make matters worse. If the burning 
liquid is in an open pan, pail, or tank, 
play the stream from the extinguisher 
on to the inside wall of the container just 
above the burning surface. If the burn- 
ing liquid has been spilled on the floor or 
ground, play the stream on the edge of 
the liquid nearest you and slowly move 
forward, moving the stream from side to 
side, until the entire area has been 
covered. 

Two or more people with two or more 
fire extinguishers and plenty of refill ma- 
terials may be able to keep a large fire in 
check, or protect a nearby building from 
catching fire until help arrives. 


Maintenance 


Fire extinguishers must be ready for 
instant use at all times. This means that 
they must be inspected often and 
properly maintained. 


It is important to remember that cer- 
tain types of fire extinguishers must be 
discharged and re-charged once a year, 
while others need only to be checked to 
make sure that they are in good working 
order. In every case, maintenance and 
re-charging instructions are carried on 
each extinguisher. These instructions 
should be carefully followed. 

All extinguishers should be inspected 
at least twice a year to make sure that 
they have not been tampered with or 
discharged and replaced without re- 
charging, that the nozzle opening is not 
clogged, and that no parts have been 
damaged. 

In re-charging extinguishers or re- 
placing damaged parts, always use ma- 
terials supplied by the manufacturer of 
the extinguisher, since, otherwise, the 
extinguisher may not operate properly 
when needed. 

Every extinguisher should have a tag 
attached to it, on which should be writ- 
ten the date, whenever it is inspected or 
recharged. 

Frozen extinguishers are likely to be 
badly damaged and must not be dis- 
charged in the regular way or repaired 
locally. Remove the contents by taking 
off the cap and send the extinguisher to 
the manufacturer for inspection and re- 
pair, if this is possible. 


Intertype Catalog 


Intertype Corporation has just com- 
pleted a new catalog dedicated to its 
Universal line of streamlined equipment. 
Covered in red, the booklet contains 32 
pages of pictures and examples of the 
machine’s versatility. A copy will be 
sent upon request to Intertype Corpora- 
tion, or the nearest branch office. 








can way Of life. 








Outlook For 1941 


By CHARLES E. WILSON 


President, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


critical period, as in 1940, the chief concern of the General Electric 

Company will be to serve our country well. To this end, we will make 
every effort to meet every demand placed upon us for men, materials, and 
facilities needed for national defense. This we shall do with a clear compre- 
hension of the urgency of these needs and of the grave responsibility which 
rests upon us to fill our full share of them with all possible speed. 

To the extent that it is entirely consistent with the full performance of 
this first duty, we shall also endeavor to do our share toward maintaining 
the supply of goods which meet the normal needs of our nation. In this 
manner, also, our aim will be to serve our country by adding to its wealth 
and well-being. These aims we confidently expect to attain. 

It is my belief that these are the 1941 objectives of American business 
generally, and I am also confident that, by the exercise of all of its experi- 
ence, energy, and resourcefulness, American business will wholeheartedly 
contribute its full share to the preservation and maintenance of our Ameri- 


1 es year 1941 will be one of the most crucial in world history. In this 


For these reasons, it seems certain that most industrial operations during 
1941 will be maintained at full present and planned capacity, and that 
general business activity will surpass, by a substantial margin, that recorded 
for any previous year in the history of our country. 
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EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


New Stereo Equipment 


Recent sales of stereotyping equipment reported by Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation include three heavy- 
duty Pony Autoplates, installed by the Rockford (IIl.) 
Consolidated Newspapers, the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker 
and Standard Sentinel, and the Fresno (Cal.) Bee; standard 
Pony Autoplates, complete with vacuum equipment, to 
the Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review and the Passaic (N.J.) 
Sunday Eagle; vacuum casting equipment for Junior Auto- 
plate, to the Milwaukee Journal; Automatic Autoplate, 
with vacuum, to the New York Mirror; standard Auto- 
shaver to the Houston (Tex.) Post; and two Wood standard 
reels, complete with full-speed, full-automatic Autopasters, 
to the Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago. 





Christmas Party Successful—One of the finest Christmas parties ever to have been given in 
San Francisco by a printing establishment was that at which Lehmann Printing and Lithographing 
Company was host to approximately 250 employes, trade union executives and a few representa- 
: 4 7 Pp J t y : eh f i : following: Recording & Statistical Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
tives of supply houses. Features of the party were a banquet dinner and a Christmas tree from which A. J. Ramette, Wood-Ridge, N. J.; San Antonio Printing 
Rig one ie : 4 : 3 ; . c Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Springfield (Mass.) Union; Pitts- 
were distributed substantial bonuses to all executives and financial gifts to many employes who have burg (Cal.) Post-Dispatch; Ridgewood (N.J.) News; O'Brien 


Orders for Intertypes 


One or more Intertypes have recent! y been ordered by the 





been with the firm for one year or mor «& Helgeson, San Francisco, Cal.; Sacramento (Cal.) Bee; 
; > eae e. 








THIRD report has been issued 

by the Committee on Supplies 

of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in B Bulle- 
tin No. 7385 published in Decem- 
ber by the Association. The Com- 
mittee on Supplies consists of John 
L. Blake, Chairman; G. F. Huf- 
nagel, M. McConnell, R. O. 
Sternberger and C. T. Strang. 

The report was issued because 
of the progressively changing buy- 
ing conditions for newspaper 
equipment and supplies in the 
newspaper publishing industry. 

In the Bulletin, the committee 
states: 

“The time seems to be near 
when Defense orders and orders 
for British war materials will defi- 
nitely have preference over other 
orders. 

“It is unlikely, generally speak- 
ing, that prices will be lower for 
several months and commitments 
at present values may _ prove 
economical. 

“For the foregoing reasons we 
can well recommend stepping up 
our former recommendation of 
carrying 90 day stocks to at least 
six months.” 

The committee publishes ex- 
tracts from a manufacturer to his 
distributors. The manufacturer 
states his company is confining 
acceptance of defense orders as 
far as possible to catalogued goods. 
The items, however, are required 
and unless quick service is given 
may be ordered as a preferred 








ANTICIPATE YOUR NEWSPAPER SUPPLIES 
BY AT LEAST SIX MONTHS 


product and forced through to the 
disturbance of service in the com- 
pany’s regular markets. 

The company has asked its 
dealers to discourage the placing 
of orders for other than stock 
items. Changes and special items 
requiring engineering and detail- 
ing time and special attention in 
the production shops, often inter- 
fere seriously with stock produc- 
tion items. 

The manufacturer also states 
that his company has made every 
effort to keep inventories in good 
condition. But because of defense 
work and unusual demands for 
both fast and slow selling items, 
the company is occasionally em- 
barrassed by having to promise its 
dealers unusually long delivery 
dates. Special goods require twice 
and three times as long to fabri- 
cate as under average conditions. 

The company’s dealers also are 
advised that occasionally it will be 
necessary to disturb promised 
shipping dates, due to defense 
orders placed in its regular lines 
by various war and navy offices 
and which require immediate at- 
tention. 

Stating that the company in- 
tends to protect its markets, the 
executive asks the company’s 
dealers to bear these facts in mind 
and with co-operation, customer, 
dealer and manufacturer can ride 
through these trying times with 
less disturbance than otherwise 
would be possible. 
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Joliet (Ill.) Spectator; Stoneham (Mass.) Press; Cowles 
Publishing Co., Spokane, Wash.; Republican, Meriden, 
Conn.; Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; Auburn (Cal.) Sun & 
Placer County Record; The Beacon Press, Omaha, Neb.; 
Advertiser-Democrat, Norway, Me.; Thomas Doran Co., 
White Plains, N. Y.; L. B. Printing Co., Ine., New York, 
N. Y.; Pharos Tribune Co., Logansport, Ind.; Jamestown 
(N.Y.) Post; Eagle Lake (Tex.) Headlight; Elmira (N.Y.) 
News; St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J.; Liberty County 
Herald, Hinesville, Ga.; Indianapolis Printing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; The Mercantile Press, Inc., Wilmington, Del.; 
Warner Printing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ludlow Installations 


Ludlows have been installed recently by the Butte 
(Mont.) Daily Post (2); the Columbus (Ga.) Free Press; the 
Marquette (Mich.) Mining Journal; the Revere (Mass.) 
Journal; the Miami Beach (Fla.) Tropics; the Marblehead 
(Mass.) Messenger; the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal; the 
Salem (Mass.) Sunday Express; the Dupo (Ill.) Herald- 
Tribune; the DeKalb New Era of Decatur (Ga.); and the 
Ruston (La.) Daily Leader. 

Elrod lead, slug, rule and base casters have been installed 
recently by the Cumberland (Md.) Guide; the Butte (Mont.) 
Daily Post; the Sayre (Penna.) Evening Times; the Mar- 
quette (Mich.) Mining Journal; the Lawton (Okla.) 
Constitution; the Colorado Springs (Colo.) News; the 
Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star; the Lewistown (Penna.) Sentinel; 
and the Marinette (Wis.) Hagle-Star. 


Recent Linotype Installations 


Four Blue Streak Linotypes have been added by the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and the Times. Armstrong 
Racing Publications, Inc., New York, N. Y., has installed 
three Blue Streak machines. One or more Linotypes have 
been installed by the Chief Printing Company, Chicago; 
Typo-Service Company, Chicago; Clarke County Tribune, 
Quitman, Miss.; Mid-West Printing Company, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Donald J. Wickizer, Shelbyville, Ind.; Columbus 
(Ga.) Free Press; Bromfield Press, Boston; Putnam County 
Courier, Carmel, N. Y.; Derr Printing Company, Wooster, 
O.; Corpus Christi (Texas) Chronicle; Stoughton (Wis.) 
Courier-Hub; Parsley Printing Company, Pascagoula, Miss.; 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette; Standard Press of Union County, 
Inc., Westfield, N. J.; Thomasville (N.C.) News-Times; 
Lincoln Supply Company, Waterloo, Iowa; Wayne Type- 
setting Company, Detroit; Millar-Greenlee Typesetting 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Clarence William Gray, 
Washington, D. C.; Orange (Tex.) Leader; Garrigan Printing 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; Joseph J. Rice, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, N. J.; Norwich (N.Y.) 
Sun; Topeka (Kan.) State Journal; New Castle (Pa.) News; 
Otto R. Mount, Detroit; Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company, Minneapolis; Country Life Press, Garden City, 
N. Y.; Board of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wis.; Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb.; Blackwell Wielandy 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Keene (N.H.) Evening Sentinel; 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 


Shreveport Journal’s Press 


The Shreveport (La.) Journal went on edition with its 
new Goss press on October 25. The press consists of four 
High Speed Anti-Friction units, one of which has a rever- 
sible print-couple. An extra color cylinder is also included. 
In addition, a double former, double delivery folder equip- 
ment with slitters, and two sets of nested angle bars are 
being used. The press is mounted on cast-iron substructure 
with carborundum floor plates. For color work, the instal- 
lation includes three Taylor-type color fountains. The 
Journal also purchased a new Goss Mat Roller, curved 
plate router, chipping block and stereo metal pump. 
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HELPED BYILD THIS 
NEW PLANT.. WANY THANKS 


Yb 


PRESIDENT 









Hammond Glider and Mercury TrimOsaws, EasyKasters and Routers are rolling out of this new 


daylight plant of glass and steel going to every corner of this broad land and to many parts of 
the world. 

In our 60th year with additional machine tools and more than twice the space, we can serve as 
never before. Many sincere thanks go to our twenty-five thousand friendly users. 


New literature on Hammond Products is now ready. We will gladly send it upon request. 


1604 DOUGLAS AVENUE 


HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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SOME RUBBER PLATE 
MAKING OBSERVATIONS 





By HAROLD CADMUS, Jr.* 


*Econo Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Abstract of address delivered before the 43rd annual 
convention, International Association of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, New York, N. Y., 


September 1940. 


HE basic mechanics of making 
T molded rubber plates are compar- 

atively simple. A single machine 
makes both the matrix and the plate. 
First, an impression (matrix) is molded 
and formed by the action of heat and 
pressure from the original subject. This 
matrix is covered with raw plate ma- 
terial, and perhaps a backing. This 
charge is then molded at the same 300 
deg. temperature used for the matrix in 
the same kind of press. The finished 
products, trimmed and suitably mount- 
ed, are molded plates — that is, if every- 
thing has been done according to a few 


rules that Mother Nature laid down for 
the behaviour of materials and mass. 
Plate making of this type depends on a 
combination of molding operations. The 
one important factor is the accuracy and 
rigidity of the platens under actual work- 
ing conditions. A good press will make 
plates throughout its entire working 
range that do not vary more than three- 
quarters of one one-thousandth of an 
inch of expected thickness. If a press will 
not perform within 0.0015 in. + or —, 
it is either obsolete or junk. Be careful 
not to form your opinion of molded plates 
from the product of an obsolete press. 








you by him? 


opportunity as yourself? 


Am I 


Kindly 

Reasonable 

Honest 

Tolerant 

Firm 

Active in supervision 

Wide awake to new 
methods and processes 

Able to delegate authority 


OOOOO00 


C 


Machinery. 








Let’s Check Up On Yourself 


L'THOUGH the mechanical executive deals largely with 
the human element in his supervisory work, there is every 
reason for him to remember that after all the guy within 

himself is just a human being. Human nature, as you well 
know, is fallible. Therefore, isn’t it just possible that you 
should occasionally go over yourself to see that you are a good 
executive in every respect, including the dual function of 
being your employer’s representative to the men as well as 
supervisor of the department which has been entrusted to 


First of all, do you possess enough humility to realize that in 
your present executive position you have been given an oppor- 
tunity to ‘“‘flap your wings” and that more than one fellow 
working for you would give a great deal to have had the same 


Some of the pertinent questions which you might ask 
while under your own microscope are as follows: 


Am I 


Above all, saturate yourself with antipathy towards the 
three dread horsemen: Old Man Obsolescent Supervision, 


Old Man Obsolescent Methods and Old Man Obsolescent 


Grouchy 

Arbitrary 
Insincere 
Dictatorial 

_| Too compromising 


_} Letting things run themselves 


a fF | 


|_| Frozen to present methods 


|] Disposed to “‘do it myself” 














For making molded plates, original 
material should be accurate in thickness 
and completely metallic — metallic be- 
cause of the better heat transfer and 
accurate to produce an accurate plate 
without manipulation. 

Matrix materials are special thermo- 
setting materials. Thermo-setting refers 
to the property of softening and becom- 
ing moldable and then hardening and 
assuming a permanent set form under 
the continued action of heat and pres- 
sure. These may be of rubber, plastic 
impregnated fiber mass, or laminated 
sheets containing both impregnated 
fiber and plastic compounds in alternat- 
ing layers. Each type of matrix offers cer- 
tain abilities and imposes certain limita- 
tions. Matrices made from such materials 
can be reused, can be stored indefinitely 
in little space, are light in weight, and in 
accuracy of duplication can equal lead 
molding in respect to detail and reten- 
tion of surface dimensions. Such ma- 
terials can mold type without harmful 
effect on the type. Also, gauges are avail- 
able which permit measurement of com- 
pleted matrices so that they can be com- 
pensated to remove some of the inac- 
curacies that may have been present in 
the original subjects from which they 
were made. In other words, a certain 
limited amount of finishing can be done 
in plate making — right in the matrix. 
This also includes joining rules, removing 
surface flaws in solids, etc. 

Plate materials are usually thermo- 
setting as are matrix materials, although 
there are some thermo-plastic materials 
available. They are never pure rubber. 
They are compounds. These compounds 
may be of rubber, synthetic plastics 
(that’s the rubber man’s term for syn- 
thetic rubber), or even a plastic. These 
materials have curing times (plate- 
making times) running from 3 to 30 
min., and hardnesses (resistance to de- 
formation) from 30’ Shore Hardness 
(the consistency of gelatine rolls) to bone 
hard, or better than 100’ Shore reading. 
This is what is meant by Durometer. 
Most plates are made in a Durometer of 
50’ to 70’ range. This is because this 
range is most favorable to the cure 
times, molding properties, and wear 
characteristics of these materials. 

All of these materials are subject to 
shrinkage, but by the use of backing 
materials this shrinkage can be controlled 
and effectively eliminated to the extent 
that the finished rubber plate will regis- 
ter with the flat original or companion 
to the original from which it was made. 
In respect to curving, such plates are 
subject to much the same elongation in 
direction of curve as are the normal 
electrotype. 

Contrary to a somewhat prevalent be- 
lief, these plates can be patched and 
pieced together. The best production 
practice sets up a thickness tolerance of 
+ or — 0.00075 in. of desired plate 
thickness. Other tolerances are set within 
a 0.002 in. to 0.004 in. range, depending 
to some extent on the printing that the 
plates are being made for in that plant. 

In certain cases plates are ground on 
the back to tolerances of 0.001 in. or 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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They're AU Eyes for Good Advertising on 
GHAMPION PAPER 


Well conceived and well executed selling literature gets every- 
one’s attention... and holds it. Better grades of printing and 
lithography are becoming increasingly productive as homes 
and business get more money to spend for quality goods. Cash 
in on today’s conditions by buying good literature from a good 
printer, and asking him to produce it on Champion paper. 


There is a grade for every job, whether you require coated 





or uncoated book, offset, envelope, cardboard, or postcard. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . .. CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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By STAFF WRITER 





Luminous Pigments 


Their properties, some applications, how used 





necessitated a search for a means 

of enabling people to see and to find 
their way about during the black-out 
periods. Leaving a lighted room on a 
moonless and starless night is like walking 
into a black curtain. To improve visi- 
bility in darkness, experiments with two 
methods have been conducted success- 
fully. These are luminous pigments, and 
specially screened electric bulbs (fluores- 
cent light from selected pigments under 
black light). Enormous quantities of 
these materials have been used. 


ie black-out of war in Europe 


Luminosity Without Combustion 


The phosphorescence theory (lumi- 
nosity without heat) is that electrons of 
‘the phosphorescent material are adverse 
to light and when subjected to it are 
driven off and scattered from a series of 
microscopically small luminous centers. 
When the light is withdrawn and dark- 
ness ensues, the electrons rapidly return 
toward their former positions, innumer- 
able collisions follow and light is given 
off, until all the electrons have returned 
into their former state, when the col- 
lisions cease and the light ceases with 
them, until the process is repeated. 

Out of a number available there are 
two luminous pigments in common use: 
Luminous calcium sulphide and lumi- 
nous zinc sulphide. 


Luminous Calcium Sulphide 


This calcium sulphide is so processed 
that when exposed to a bright light for 

















approximately a minute, it will first give 
a violet light which changes to a white 
afterglow that is visible from six to eight 
hours in darkness. 


Luminous Zinc Sulphide 


This zinc sulphide is so processed that 
when exposed to a bright light for a few 
seconds it will first give a bright light 
which changes to white and in some 
colors may be seen from four to six hours 
in the dark. This pigment is available in 
red, with an afterglow of a half hour; 
light blue and orchid, with an afterglow 
of one to two hours; yellow and orange, 
with an afterglow of one to three hours; 
and green, with an afterglow of four to 
six hours. 


Properties 


Luminous pigments are adaptable as 
surface coatings in the form of ink, paint 
or lacquer on a wide range of materials, 
such as paper and cardboard, wood, ply- 
wood, glass, metal (excepting lead), etc. 
Bronze powders may be dusted over 
these pigments. They may be impreg- 
nated in plastics. 

These pigments are neither poisonous 
nor radioactive. The luminosity im- 
proves with age, absorbing more light 
than it gives off and remains for years. 

The processed calcium sulphide will 
not deteriorate in sunlight. The proc- 
essed zinc sulphide is slightly affected by 
actinic rays. 

Neither deteriorate faster outdoors 
than ordinary pigment if protected by a 
transparent varnish or lacquer. 

The human skin is not irritated nor 
injured. 

Two important precautions: No for- 
eign matter besides the proper vehicle 
should be added as it will reduce lumi- 
nosity and the processed luminous pig- 


Craftsmen from the Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, dem- 
onstrated stone lithography at the “Living 
Lithography’ Exhibition held in Philadelphia 
in October. At different times daily demon- 
strations on various phases of lithographic 
production from stone were made by as many 
as five craftsmen. 
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ments should be kept out of contact with 
lead or any material containing lead, as 
it reduces luminosity. 


Application 


The preferred vehicles are water-clear 
varnish or lacquer. Containers should be 
free from lead. 

After mixing with the vehicle, the 
color of calcium sulphide usually is an 
off-shade of white. A priming coat of 
white lacquer or ink (free from lead) 
should precede the coat of calcium sul- 
phide in one or more layers as required. 
When thoroughly dry, one thin coat of 
clear varnish or lacquer is applied for 
outdoor use. This is not necessary for 
indoor use. 

At all times these processed pigments 
should be kept free from excessive 
moisture. 

These pigments may be applied to 
paper and cardboard with brush or spray 
or by calendering. When applied to 
paper or lightweight cardboard on a 
calendering machine, the pigment should 
be mixed with pure casein, without filler, 
in the proportion to give the proper con- 
sistency for the particular machine and 
the quantity of coating required. 


Printing 


The best effect is obtained by printing 
first an under or priming coat of size, 
as for metallic inks, and dusting on the 
processed pigments as in bronzing. 

When it is considered that these lumi- 
nous pigments may be impregnated in 
plastics as well as applied as surface 
coatings, the universal scope of their use- 
fulness becomes apparent. 


Near and Far Colors 


HE human eye does not focus the 
| same to all colors. Hence they tend 

to appear near or far, depending on 
their particular hue quality. This was 
recently divulged by the Color Research 
Department of the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company. 
’ The rays of red are only slightly re- 
fracted when they enter the eye. This 
means that red normally focuses at a 
point behind the retina, and to see it 
clearly the lens of the eye bulges out like 
a magnifying glass in order to pull the 
color forward so it will form a clear 
image on the retina. 

Conversely, the rays of blue are 
sharply refracted and normally focus at 
a point in front of the retina. To see blue 
clearly the lens of the eye flattens out. 

This optical action gives red a larger 
apparent size, and blue a smaller size — 
because in the former instance the eye 
acts like a magnifying glass, while in the 
latter instance it acts like a reducing 
glass. White, however, is neutral in this 
regard, and so too are yellow and purple. 
Neither of these latter hues exert much 
change in eye focus. 

These facts are important to remember 
in printing design. Warm colors should 
be featured as appearing nearest the eye. 
Cool hues are retiring and make appro- 
priate backgrounds. 












OFFSET RELEASES THE 


ull Power 


OF THE PRESSROOM 





+ The ability of any pressroom 
to serve the needs of today’s 
market is limited by its press 
equipment. The addition of Off- 
set releases the full power of the 
pressroom and the choice of 
Harris Presses helps you to a 
position of leadership in Offset 


production. 


There is no better evidence of 





Offset’s position in business 


* L$ B « 17x22 Single Color progress than its tremendous 
growth as a method of putting 


ink on paper; there could be no 
| HARRIS LITHO CHEMICALS 


Through research, Harris has developed and stand- 
ardized new chemicals for both deep etch and surface 
plate making processes. Full details upon request. 
Write us with reference to your lithographic problems, 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


ERR oe el, Re ee a 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFESE) PRE GE Ec 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St.'* Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. « Atlanta, 120 Spring St, N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


wiser selection of press equip- 


ment than your choice of Harris. 








SED 


L 
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THE MAGMEICENT SUBSTITUTE 


A Windy Bill Story 





By L. H. HOUCK 


on the composing room of the 

Wildwood Daily Record in such 
gorgeous fashion. Never before had 
Spring sent her own personal represen- 
tative in the splendid person of Waterloo 
Watts, spectacular example of sarto- 
rial elegance and line-composing machine 
operator extraordinary. 

Waterloo Watts not only looked like 
Spring in his pleated pants, tan shoes, 
belted green coat with red carnation in 
the lapel, but he even smelled like 
Spring, and he oozed the faint odor of 
crushed violets. His rosy cheeks were 
topped by a head of black hair, with 
every vagrant strand held securely in 
place by a generous application of 
delicately perfumed hair oil. 

He tossed a neatly folded I. T. U. 
traveling card to Secretary Ben Sharp. 
Vernon Smith, chapel chairman, took 
his stubby pencil to write out a slip for 
the new sub, when Waterloo Watts 
held up a restraining hand. 

“Not with a pencil, Old Fellow.” 

And he forthwith took the blank slip 
from the staring chairman and wrote 
“Waterloo Watts,” with neat backhand 
strokes, using his lavender fountain pen 
which was filled with pale green ink. 

When he handed it back, the as- 
tonished chairman rubbed a gnarled 
thumb over the face of the slip. 

“Pretty slick,” he said, as he put the 
slip on the board, but no one ever 
learned whether the chairman referred 
to the lavender fountain pen, the pale 
green ink, the violet perfume, or the fact 
that some of the hair oil had been 
rubbed from the new sub’s hand onto 
the slip. 

While Waterloo Watts watched the 
foreman, the slipboard and the clock, 
the Wildwood Daily Record composing 
room force watched him. 

Even Bill Billings, the Silent One, 
struck with the dramatic majesty of the 
new sub, fell back on a combination of 
Ybor City Spanish and Italian with 
en grande seigneur. Clarence Strickland, at 
a loss for a _tongue-rolling phrase, 
pitched a Latin saying out the window 
that sounded like ad captandum vulgus 
and remarked that the new sub was ‘‘a 
spectacular transplendency of gorgeous 
scintillation equipped with a frippery 
of academic regimentals which throws 
out a flattering unction.” 

When he came over to the slipboard, 
the foreman had no alternative except 
to place an office slip opposite the name 
of Waterloo Watts. But he shook his 
head doubtfully. “It ain’t possible,” he 
said to nobody in particular, ‘a guy 
who looks like that can set type.” 

The chairman called time. Waterloo 
Watts placed his first take on the copy 
board of Machine No. 3, stretched his 
slim, perfectly manicured fingers over 


Yoon before had Spring descended 
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the keys and the mats started raining 
down like hailstones. >Round and ’round 
went the machine. At the completion of 
each revolution, Waterloo Watts had a 
new line ready to cast. He kept the ma- 
chine hung from first to last. As he waited 
for the machine to catch up with him, 
he took time to stroke white hands over 
his oily black hair. 

Windy Bill Smith, Wildwood Daily 
Record machinist, was in his cage whist- 
ling Down Where the Whang Doodle 
Mourneth, when he became aware of the 
new operator. He slipped back to the 
second row where he could observe this 
phenomenal person. 

‘““He’s sure giving that machine his- 
torical fits,” said Windy Bill, “‘but that 
one will hold him if any of them will— 
never have any trouble with No. 3.” 

Waterloo piled the lines into the ma- 
chine with a steady clickety-clack and 
claimed a slug for each revolution. His 
long, slim fingers hand-spaced the lines 
without apparent effort. Between lines 
he waited for the machine and rubbed 
his glossy black hair to a harder finish. 

Bill Kingsberry sidled up to Windy 
and whispered: ‘“‘What do you think of 
that?” 

“He looks like the aluminum of the 
College Campus Drug Store to me,” 
Windy Bill answered. 

But as they watched even one inex- 
perienced in the ways of slug-casting 
machines would have sensed something 
was wrong. There came a change in the 
rattle of the mats as they came down into 
the assembler. Waterloo’s fingers moved 
at the same steady gait but the mats were 
not falling. 

Windy Bill cocked an ear machine- 
wise, and looked at the distributor but 
the screws were spinning merrily. 

Waterloo gave his black hair another 
pat before he noticed the mats were not 
responding to his magic touch. Unper- 
turbed, he reached into a pocket of his 
handsome waistcoat and extracted a 
tiny silver whistle. Daintily he placed it 
between his lips. The sharp blast chilled 
the entire composing room. Two more 
short blasts came from the silver throat 
before Windy Bill realized the magnifi- 
cent substitute was whistling for the 
machinist. 

Windy Bill walked over to No. 3. It 
was a disdainful and arrogant look that 
Waterloo Watts cast at him. 

**Machinist,”’ he said, “‘the matrixes in 
this machine do not respond readily. It 
disturbs me.” 

Windy Bill did not answer. He reached 
over and tapped the lower case “e”’ but- 
ton. He struck it twice before the mat 
dropped. Windy picked up the mat and 
examined it closely under the light. He 
turned every side to view. His eyes were 
squinted, his lips were pursed. He was 
doing some heavy thinking. 


Meanwhile the magnificent Waterloo 
Watts shrunk from Windy Bill, evidently 
fearing his gaudy clothes might become 
soiled by the grime and dirt on Windy 
Bill’s overalls. But Windy didn’t seem to 
mind. Obviously he was puzzled. He 
finally persuaded another mat out of the 
machine, which he subjected to a similar 
examination. 

Not one word did Windy say as he 
turned suddenly and hurried back to the 
machinist’s cage. 

“Hair oil all over the mats,” he ex- 
claimed, and the tone of his voice was 
not pleasant. Once in the shop he seized 
a large can containing mineral spirits 
and rushed back to the machine. 

Addressing Waterloo Watts, he said: 
*You’ve got oil from your hair all over 
these mats, worse than Coca-Cola, that’s 
why they won’t drop.” 

Waterloo, the magnificent, 
condescendingly. 

“Your problem but my hair,” he said. 

“Very true,” answered Windy Bill. 
“T believe in making machines run and 
in doing so it has been my policy for the 
last twenty-five years to always go to the 
source of the trouble.” 

And before Waterloo Watts could raise 
a perfumed finger to stop him, Windy 
Bill poured the contents of the mineral 
spirits can upon the head of the magnifi- 
cent Waterloo Watts. 

“So [ll have to wash the oil out of 
your hair,” continued Windy Bill, “‘if I 
aim to keep it off the mats.” 

When he strove to pour on the second 
helping of mineral spirits, Waterloo 
Watts had fled down the back stairs, 
reaching the street in long leaps. 

Now all that remains as evidence of 
the Magnificent Substitute in the Wild- 
wood Daily Record composing room is a 
slip, slightly slick from oil, smelling 
faintly of violets and on which is written 
the name of Waterloo Watts in pale 
green ink. 


smiled 





Turpentine - Wax 


RYSTALLIZATION of ink 
C can not always be avoided 

owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances. Halftone inks do not take 
well on the glass-like surface of the 
first-down ink. In the past it was 
customary first to stiffen the halftone 
ink with an addition of more viscous 
job ink. If the stiffened ink failed to 
take, waxes were melted, the ink 
warmed and the wax and ink mixed. 
A drying varnish, often a gloss var- 
nish to counteract the effect of the wax 
on the luster of the ink, frequently was 
added. 


Today a turpentine-wax compound 
is available from the ink maker which 
is added without heating to the ink 
which fails to take—and it is 
effective. 
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USE THIS BOOK DURING 1941 


because the 1941 “Where To Buy” Catalog of Printing Equipment and Supplies 


contains the greatest collection of ready reference buying information and factual data 


on Printing Equipment and Supplies of any book published in many years. 


Here are some of its useful features: 


Where Can | Get... 


1... manufacturer’s data on equipment and 
supplies 

2...manufacturer’s name and address . 

3...information on equipment and sup- 
plies 

4...information on trade names of equip- 


ment and supplies. 


5...more information including cataloz, 
prices, etc. 
6... data on various printing processes . 


Here Is Your Answer... 


over 100 pages of manufacturer’s own data on his equip- 


ment, supplies and services 


an index to all manufacturers of printing equipment and 


supplies 


an index of all equipment and supplies 
a complete trade name index 


a handy page of postage paid cards for securing additional 


information 


16 pages of valuable data and statistical information 


Keep this catalog always at hand. Consult it frequently. It helps you to find instantly 
the equipment that saves you money and increases your plant efficiency. When writing 


to advertisers, tell them you saw their advertising in the 1941 “Where To Buy” Catalog. 


PRI NTI NG EQ U i PM ENT Engineer, 1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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KID GETS A LESSON IN 


Hambering ferf tafit 








THE 


@ "Call that a numbering machine?” 
* “No, but that’s what makes some numbering 
machines better.” 


@ “What is it?” 
* “That's the frame.” 


@ “So what?” 
* “Look, Kid—it’s one piece—one hunk of 
solid steel.” 


@ “So what?” 
*“Didja ever see a numbering machine on a 
press? Or think what a pounding it gets?” 


@ “Yeah.” 

* “Then how in blazes do you expect the wheels 
to stay in line and work right if a frame weaves, 
or the shaft isn’t held true in its bearings, or 
pieces get loose ? This strong, stiff, one-piece 
steel frame is what makes some numbering 
machines better than others.” 


e@ “Who makes?” 
* “Only one — the name rhymes with ‘better’.” 


@ “What else have they got that makes ‘em better?” 
* “Only about a dozen other things—but that’s 
enough for one lesson. Old Doc experience 
operated on us and it took. We number better 

with Wetter.” 












well R NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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A Break for Busy, 


Overburdened 






Pressrooms 






*% End point in the production 





process, the press gets the impact 






of every difhculty down the line 





... When troubles are cushioned 





by extra rapid molding, scorch- 





ing, casting —with Certified first 






cast excellence, the pressroom has 





a better chance to make schedules 





with flawlessly printed papers. 






For dependable stereotyping, rely on 
yping, ret) 


Certified Mats, made in the U.S A. 







CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M, New York, N. Y. 
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and specifications on this super value bench saw < 
HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS © 1604 DouGLAs AVENUE * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








RUBBER PLATE 


(Continued from Page 26) 





0.0015 in. in special grinding equipment. 
This is done where the original material 
is too inaccurate, or the molding press is 
too obsolete to produce plates of the re- 
quired accuracy economically. Some 
plates are ground on the printing face 
after being mounted. There is, of course a 
limit to the detail of subjects that can be 
handled in this way. Pre-makeready — 
the increase in thickness of solid areas, 
and the reduetion of thickness in high- 
light areas —is being practiced with 
varied success on screen subjects. 

Briefly, these are the mechanical 
abilities of molded rubber plates. To 
them, one important difference, in rela- 
tion to metal duplicate plates must be 
added. Such plates can be curved to any 
arc without the use of specialized and 
expensive machine tools and operations. 
The same plate can be used interchange- 
ably on flat-bed and a wide range of 
rotary presses. 

Made with less expensive, less techni- 
cal equipment than is common to the 
best electrotyping and stereotyping prac- 
tice, these plates really duplicate with 
plates that are lighter in weight, more 


(Editor’s Note — Here the speaker described develop- 
ment of rubber plate making for specific purposes in the 
printing industry. Among these are plates for bag printing, 
continuous forms, envelopes, bread wrappers and the 
latest development of rubber plates for printing books on 
a rotary press constructed especially for the purpose.) 


versatile in respect to curve, and less sub- 
ject to damage before or during use than 
metal plates. 

The closing remarks of Mr. Cadmus 
were as follows: 

“It is very difficult for me to believe 
that molded plates do not have a growing 
importance in the printing industry. I 
have certain convictions and ideas that 
convince me that the future of the rubber 
plate-making process, and the making of 
stereotypes and electrotypes are inter- 
related.” 


Mono Facts 


Second issue of Mono Facts has been 
published by Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co. Folded size is 8% in. by 1034 
in. Among other things, on the front 
page are described the T.-&-R. Ruled 
Form System and the Master Microm- 
eter used in the Monotype tool room. 
Inside spread is used to show two new 
Monotype faces designed by Sol Hess — 
Squareface and Onyx Italic with typo- 
graphic examples to show use. 


Expand Printing Courses 


Program of the Department of Pub- 
lishing and Printing and other courses at 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute will be expanded and 
strengthened by an endowment cam- 
paign which has netted approximately 
$750,000 for the Institute. George H. 
Clark, Rochester industrialist, who 
offered to contribute two-thirds of a dol- 
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lar for every dollar pledged by the public 
before December 31, 1940, has given 
approximately $300,000. Clark offered 
up to $400,000 if $600,000 was raised 
from other sources. 

The Department of Publishing and 
Printing was started in 1937. A two-year 
post high school printing course is offered 
on the professional level. 


Cairo Heavy Now Available 


This month Intertype Corporation 
offers some new type face cuttings in 
Cairo Heavy with Italic, Futura Medium 
with Oblique and Garamond with 
Italic. Cairo Heavy is the latest weight 
of this face to be added to the Cairo 
family. 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the 6 point size | 
of Intertype Cairo Heavy and is duplexed | 
with Cairo Heavy Italic 12345678 12345678 | 


6 Point Cairo Heavy with Italic 


ABCD abcdefghi 123 
ABCD abcdefghi 123 | 


18 Point Futura Medium with Oblique 


ABC abcdef 123 
ABC abcdef 123 


24 Point Garamond with Italic | 
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Jowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference 


Mechanical Conference will be held 

at the Hotel Blackhawk, Davenport, 
Iowa, June 1, 2 and 3. In announcing the 
conference dates, President Guy Chap- 
pell extends an invitation to all news- 
paper mechanical executives in the mid- 
west to attend. 

An interesting feature of the 1941 con- 
ference will be an “Information Please” 
board. This board, composed of one 
member from each of the various me- 
chanical departments of a daily news- 
paper, will assist mechanical executives 
in solving the problems that are con- 
tinually before them. The board is com- 
posed of: 


{ esc 1941 Iowa Daily Newspaper 


Composing Room — Earl Anderson, 
Composing room Superintendent, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Consolidated Newspapers. 

Machinists — Carl Bloomberg, Chief 
Machinist, Register G Tribune, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Engraving — D. D. Curriden, Engrav- 
ing Superintendent, Star Journal, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Pressroom — Ross Devine, Pressroom 
Superintendent, Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

Stereotype — Joe Tyler, Stereotype 
Superintendent, Davenport (Ia.) Demo- 
crat. 

Master of Ceremonies — Ed Funk, 
Composing Room Superintendent, 
Waterloo (Ia.) Courier. 


STUD-BLOCK replacement on line-composing 


machines outlined for benefit of those not having had 


experience with this exacting operation—Part I 


By E. B. HARDING* 





*Printing Department, State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 
~ I > = leat | b] 


F ALL the work the line-composing 


machinist encounters, replacement of 


the mold disk locking studs and stud 
blocks probably is the most exacting, 
even if it is a most infrequently necessary 
operation. If you are not a careful, thor- 
ough workman, do not attempt this very 
exacting operation. Painstaking work 
counts on this task. For the most part, we 
are cautioned by certain people some- 
thing like the following: ‘“This should be 
done by one specially trained. Let the 
stud blocks alone until you can engage 
the services of a competent machinist.” 
But the average man who is recognized 
as a machinist aspires to learn more. How 
is he to learn if he does not try? It is far 
better to learn by working with an ex- 
perienced man, but for many machinist- 
operators this setting of stud blocks is a 
once-in-a-lifetime job and must be done 
without benefit of a monitor. 

Since it is true that the machinist who 
is to learn this work cannot be expected 
to remember from verbal instruction all 
the detail that must be observed in the 
operation, a complete outline for the job 
is very much in demand. For the compe- 
tent machinist who is to do this work un- 
assisted, for the first time, such an outline 
will also be helpful. 


Necessity For Replacing Studs 
and Blocks 


Trimming knives should be sharpened 
occasionally, probably not at less fre- 
quent intervals than once a year, accord- 
ing to use and condition of the machine. 
Sometimes, however, when knives aré 
sharp but still trim erratically, the fault 
lies in the worn condition of the locking 
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studs and bushings. If the side knife set- 
tings do not “‘stay put” as adjusted, or if 
the tops of the caps are trimmed off at 
one end of a 30-em slug, and if the caps 
overhang on the other end, the studs and 
stud blocks are worn. This condition per- 
mits the mold containing a slug for 
ejection to be presented to the trimming 
knives in slightly varying positions, thus 
causing irregular trim. To determine the 
worn condition, make this simple test: 

With the machine standing at normal 
position, close the starting lever and by 
means of the first elevator cam, back the 
machine until the mold disk has ad- 
vanced onto the studs. Insert a screw- 
driver in the mold disk gear teeth above 
the mold disk driving pinion. Repeat the 
test, inserting the screwdriver below the 
guide. If the disk moves, when pried, the 
studs and stud blocks are worn. Excessive 
wear can also be observed by the ellipti- 
cal shape of the bushing bore and the 
studs. 


Causes of Wear 


The principal causes of excessive wear 
on studs and blocks are: 1) inefficient 
operation of the mold disk brake, due to 
excess oil, weak tension of the spring 
brake, or worn leather brake linings; 
2) failure to keep the studs and blocks 
lubricated; or 3) misadjustment of the 
shoes behind the gear segments on the 
mold turning cam so as to allow excessive 
play between the shoes and plates on the 
square block. The screw in the square 
block behind the bevel gear may work 
loose on its shaft. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company now furnishes a stud- 
block with a felt plunger for keeping the 


bushings lubricated. An effective means 
of lubricating the earlier bushings is to 
tamp a little cotton waste into the bush- 
ing and apply a few drops of oil. The 
waste may be replaced once a month. If, 
however, the studs are touched each day 
with an oily finger, the desired results 
will be obtained. Needless to say, this 
oiling, like all other oiling on any line- 
casting machine should not be overdone. 

If the machine is an Intertype, with 
the old style brake, the new brake S-320 
should be applied. 


Importance of Studs and Blocks 


There are five important functions of 
the locking studs and blocks: 1) To in- 
sure proper alignment of matrices during 
justification. 2) To hold the grooves in 
the mold parallel with the first elevator 
adjusting bar and elevator jaws. 3) To 
prevent the mold disk from rising as the 
elevator rises to make alignment of 
matrices. 4) To insure uniform and per- 
fect trimming of slugs. 5) Besides the 
consideration of perfect trimming of the 
slugs, the ejector must be prevented from 
striking the mold body. On a new ma- 
chine the clearance between the ejector 
and constant side of the mold body is but 
0.002 in. When applying new stud blocks 
the clearance may be as much as 0.005 
in. provided the measurement is uniform 
at the top and bottom of a perfect 30- 
pica blade. 

Thus it will be seen that the locking 
studs and stud blocks constitute a fixed 
location upon which adjustment of prac- 
tically the entire casting, justifying, 
ejecting, and trimming mechanisms are 
dependent. 


Worn Parts Cause Trouble 


Troubles resulting from worn studs 
and blocks are as follows: 1) When the 
first elevator rises to make alignment of 
matrices, the mold disk will rise also, 
allowing more than the space of 0.010 in. 
between the first elevator slide banking 
screw and the vise cap, even though the 
adjustment for the downstroke of the 
elevator may be correct. 2) Alignment 
of characters on the slug may be irregu- 
lar, giving the impression of wrong fonts. 
This will be especially noticeable on 
matrices at the ends of words next to 
spacebands, because the spaceband will 
push the matrix up frictionwise. The 
result will be that the character will show 
low in alignment, because it is punched 
bottom side up in the matrix. 3) Diffi- 
culty will be experienced in setting the 
side trimming knives, and afterwards 
maintaining the setting. 4) The ejector 
blade may score the mold body. In the 
latter case, however, guard against a 
sprung ejector. A sprung ejector blade or 
blade segment should never be allowed 
to remain in use. 

Before starting to apply new studs and 
blocks, make sure that the mold disk and its 
bearing stud have not been worn to a point 
where new parts are in order. The writer 
recalls having seen a disk stud worn so 
badly that a 0.005 in. sirip of shim steel 
had been neatly fitted around the stud 
to reduce the shake! 


(To Be Continued) 
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Economize with.... 


CHALLENGE EQUIPMENT 


I 


350 to 400 


lines of composition 
per hour average 


oo i 7] 


































CHALLENGE be 
LEVER PAPER |i ; 


CUTTERS 


Made in two sizes, 
26\ and 30-inch, 
these powerful 
lever cutters re- 
duce physical 
effort and insure 
economy- Thetable 
is supported by a 
solid center piece 
—no sag—last sheet 
cuts every time. 


CHALLENGE POWER 
INK DISTRIBUTOR 


Every print shop needs one! 
Saves time... makes it easy to 
ink hand rollers. You simply 
set a roller on the revolving 
metal cylinders, and in a jiffy 
it's uniformly inked. Unit is 
motor powered. Madein10and 


20-inch sizes. Stand optional. aah with TELETYPESETTER 


VERY modern newspaper wants more type in less 
time. The answer to this need is the Teletypeseiter. 
The Teletypesetter keyboard perforator produces 350 
to 400 lines per hour average and it doesn’t take a long 





CHALLENGE 
PROOF 


PRESSES 
SERIES C and CG 


Built like a cylinder 
press—bed rolls on 
anti-friction bearings, 
cylinder is stationary. 
Two styles: C, without 
grippers; CG, with the 
Challenge registerde- 
vice with bed gripper 
and adjustable guide. 
Sizes from 12x18 to 
full newspaper form. 


training period for an operator to secure this kind of 
production. 

More than that, Teletypesetter equipped line-casting 
machines will produce 50 to 100 percent greater out- 
put. Put the two together and you can easily see why 
Teletypesetters are cutting the cost of straight matter 
composition approximately in half for their owners. 
If you want more type in less time, investigate the 
Teletypesetter. 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
CHALLENGE HI- SPEED QUOINS For complete information on how ' 


you can get out a bigger and better s . 
SEE - te _ paper without having your produc- Leletypesotten 
tion costs rise, send for this book. 
It is the key to more type in less 
Operated time. Write for it today. Teletype- 
setter Corporation, 1400 Wright- 
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Two do the work of 5 to 8 ordinary quoins. 
by one turn of key, self-locking, cannot slip. Made of 
cadmium plated steel, each one a self-contained unit. wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Six handy sizes. @ Write for further data on above items. 


mrtaaiag sun suene | | TELETYPESETTER 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 50 Church St., NEW YORK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SAG As eet rns erga 
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BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


ILLINOIS 


FREEPORT 








FUNCTIONS PLACIDLY 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Every piece of equipment in the truck 
was especially built and represents a 
$65,000 investment. 

The O.P.C. printing plant was assem- 
bled at Long Island City and was rolled 
on its eight gigantic wheels to Westerly, 
R. I., where the C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, builders of rotary color 
presses, installed the rotary two-color 
press upon which the race track pro- 
grams are printed. 

After the press installation, the rolling 
plant was returned to Empire City with- 
out the shifting of even a minor gadget 
and was jacked to level so that the print- 
ing equipment motors rolled truly from 
the outset. Power lines were then con- 
nected. A portable rear extension creates 
an additional 36 sq. ft. of working space 
while on temporary location. 

‘This rolling printery functions placid- 
ly,”’ as expressed by an O.P.C. executive, 
really sums up the operating satisfaction 
of the printing equipment. A 24-hour 
guard is maintained. 

Linotype composition starts about 
noon, soon after the closing of the next 
day’s program. Before sundown it has 
been checked and awaits the next morn- 
ing’s minor additions, changing of racing 
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RGES® 


Chrome 


MATS 











equipment, scratches, all of which are 
available by 8:30 a.m. The press starts 
rolling at 9:30 and from there on the 
racing management keeps its eyes on the 
heavens to determine the probable num- 





The smooth texture and uniformity 
of Burgess Chrome Mats insures 


the finest halftone reproduction. 


ae 









e 
Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CO., 
426 Polson Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 






ber of customers, approximately 97% of 
whom are buyers on week-days. On 
Saturdays and holidays the couples who 
share their programs reduce the average 
to about 91%. 





View of Hoe plate-making equipment aboard the Official Program Corporation's mobile printing 
plant. The plate-making equipment is mounted on a bench 23 ft. wide, by 92 in. long, by 32 in. 
high. Commencing at the right will be seen the General Electric, 350 lb. capacity stereotype metal 
pot equipped with immersion heating units and indicating temperature control, Next ts the vacuum 
plate-casting box which casts ribless plates; the Motoair vacuum pump is located immediately 
underneath the bench. At the left of the casting box is the double cutter cutting-off cylinder which 
cuts off the plate tail and bevels the plate in one operation. At extreme left is the double-knife 
shaving machine — one knife takes a roughing cut and the second knife takes the finishing cut, 
finishing the plate in one cycle of operation. Motor and controller mounted immedtately underneath . 
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PRINTING PATENTS REPORT 


Covering Patents Issued 
November 26, December 3, December 10, December 17, and December 24. 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., 
is verified in the United States Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents 
in the field of each heading continuous from the last published issue of this magazine. 

For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c each 
(stamps not accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


indi ing, Perforating: after each casting operation. Invented by Dexter B. Ellis, 
Binding, Cutt 8; § Ogden, Utah. Unassigned. Application May 28, 1940. 
2,223,325. METHOD FOR APPLYING PRESS FOLDED 11 claims. 

COVERS TO MAGAZINES having square backs, 2 


whereby the covers are printed and dried on both sides of p F ‘ 
the web on a drying press —— a folder unit, the Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 
individual covers having a single fold positioned accur- pee cS ' sy i F 
ately along what will be one edge of the backbone of the 2,222,983. SHEET OR CARD ASSEMBLING MACHINE 
finished book. A second crease fold parallel with the first having means for laying a plurality of sheets of paper one 
fold is made, using the first fold as a guide. Invented by upon the other in overlapping relationship. Sheets are 
Edward Larney, Narberth, Pa. Assigned to Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Application December 28, 
1938. 6 claims. 


2,224,165. PLASTIC BINDER for books, magazines and 
the like. The binder comprises a backing and a set of bind- 
ing teeth in comb-like arrangement, the teeth being pre- 
curled but of sufficient flexibility to allow the pages of the 
books, etc., to be placed on the binder. Invented by Isidore 
Spinner, Chicago, I!I. Assigned to Plastic Binding Corp., 
Chicago, Il]. Application August 12, 1939. 6 claims. 


2,224,743. ROTARY STITCHER for forming wire staples 
and clinching them through perfected products of fast 
rotary printing presses. The device comprises a rotatable 
forming die and a cooperating former, mechanism for 
carrying a wire in between the die and former to form a 
staple, and a stationary horn extending from the staple 
former to the stitching region to guide the staple until 
clinched. Invented by William J. Nolan, Chicago, Ill. 
Assigned to Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. Application October 7, 1937. 15 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


2,222,878. MATRIX ASSEMBLING MECHANISM for 
keyboard-controlled casting machines, providing a slide 
actuating and controlling mechanism having a uniform 
drag on the slide during the assembly of a line of matrices 
on the elevator and a uniformly timed return movement 
of the slide. Invented by George Pankuch, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Unassigned. Application February 20, 
1940. 7 claims. 


2,222,894. TYPOGRAPHICAL COMPOSING MACHINE 
characterized by the provision of common operating 
means to adjust the length of the matrix line on the 
assembler slide and in the vise jaws and to control the 


slug ejecting mechanism; and additional means operated 
from the machine to return the matrix line stop on the 
first elevator and the long finger on the delivery carriage 
to their original positions after movement of the line there- 





from. Invented by Hermann Brandenburg, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, Germany. Assigned to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Application 


April 5, 1940. 12 claims. deserves a fine finish 


2,222,917. TYPOGRAPHICAL COMPOSING MACHINE 
wherein common adjusting mechanism for the matrix line 
length is provided for the assembler slide and the vise 


jaws and means operated from the machine are provided OV ; a ° 
for returning the matrix line stop on the first elevator and Start 194] with Zomo Electric Zine and A-Z 


the long finger to their original positions. Invented by 
Paul Sckrabei, Berlin-Lubars, Germany. Assigned to 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, Alloy. These metals, melted and cast by the 


N. Y. Application April 3, 1940. 7 claims. 


2,223,048. COMPOSING FORK having improved means e electric induction process, offer absolute uni- 


for guiding type into a removable line holder and a copy 
holder so associated with the line holder that the work of 


accurately composing the type for tabulated lists is greatly formity of texture, And, the new «Machine 


facilitated. Invented by Worth G. Reed, St. Paul, Minn. 
Unassigned. Application December 1, 1939. 3 claims. 


| Bre 


cut” finish, matches in perfection the depend- 


individually positioned with respect to the previously 
laid sheets and temporarily affixed to the previously laid 
sheet or sheets to maintain the several sheets in correct 
alignment while they are being permanently attached to 
each other by gluing or the like. Invented by Alfred Mar- 
chev, La Grange, Ill., and Cecil C. McCain, Gien Ellyn, 
Ill. Assigned to Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Application January 30, 1937. 33 claims. 


2,223,391. MECHANISM FOR FEEDING STACKED 


SHEETS for printing, cutting, folding, or like operations. 
Invention renders more practical the operations in a 
gathering machine wherein the so-called lap signatures 
are stacked edgewise and after extraction are successively 
opened and deposited upon a saddle. Invented by Paul 
Schweizer, Easton, Pa. Assigned to T. W. & C. B. 
Sheridan Co., 135 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Application September 9, 1939. 23 claims. 


2,224,137. FRICTION TYPE SHEET FEEDER claimed 


to assure that only one sheet will be fed at a time, even 
though there is considerable variation in the thickness of 
the sheets being fed. Invented by Frank J. Breman, Oak 
Park, IIl., and Edward F. Dell, Park Ridge, II]. Assigned 
to Davidson Mfg. Co., 737 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Application May 2, 1938. 24 claims. 


(Continued Next Page) 








2,224,081. TWO COMPARTMENT, TWO TEMPERA- 
TURE MELTING POT, designed to decrease the time abl alitv of these f: : stals 
delay heretofore necessary ketween the time of casting a able quality of these famous metals. 
large quantity of the metal from the pot and the time : 
when, after feeding of a new ingot, the metal will again be 
“tie olf dies “aa = ed rap be. high You can order Zomo Electric Zinc, A-Z Alloy, plain or 
temperature reservoir, both heated by the same burner, 7 7a ee ’ ASPe 
and connecting means for maintaining the serving reser- BACKOTED, from le ading metal suppliers 
voir supplied with metal at casting temperature. In- in the United States and Canada. 


vented by Albert H. Jung, Flushing, N. Y. Assigned to 
United American Metals Corp., 202 Diamond St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Application April 28, 1939. 7 claims. 


2,224,335. SLUG RESURFACER wherein the impression 
faces of printing plates or type may be effectively oiled 
and finished to produce desirably smooth and dry final 
printing faces. Invented by Frederick W. Billker and 
Harry J. Tapper, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to Milwaukee 
Saw Trimmer Corp., 612 E. Claybourn St., Milwaukee, 











Wis. Application July 29, 1937. 10 claims. 
2,226,305. LINOTYPE MACHINE ACCESSORY adapted 


to perform an automatic and simultaneous wiping of the 
mouthpiece of the metal pot and an air cooling of the mold 
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Permits Quick, Easy Adjustment 
of Star Wheel Friction Spring. 


07B REGULAR STAR SHAFT -CUT SHORT 


/ OD 315A FRICTION DISK, FRONT, 
/ SCREWED ONTO SHAFT - 


are 




















CROSS SECTION 
SHOWING VARIOUS PARTS ASSEMBLED 





IMPROVE MATRIX 


COOK SLOW SPEED 
ASSEMBLER UNIT 


(or Intermediate Speed) 


$12.50 


ADJUSTABLE STAR WHEEL FRICTION 
$2.15 


D 3I5B ERATE DISK BACK FITS 


D8A REGULAR PINION GEAR~ 
WITH TWO HOLES WHICH 
ARE PACKED IN GREASE 


Ov 


ADJUSTING NUT, NOTE THAT 
. SHAPE OF SPRING SAVES SPACE 





IMPROVED 
ASSEMBLER 
BLOCK, RAILS 
AND SPRING 


Assures Smooth 
Transfer of Mat- 
rices from the Belt 
to the Assembler 
Chute Block. 


down to 





star wheel. 


COMPLETE 


$5.50 


INTO PINION 


ie 


“D 3150 
SPECIAL 
SCREW THAT 

D 316A SPRING, TIGHTENS 

SMALL END FITS DOWN TO 

ER HUB OF KNURLED SHAFT 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 318 West Randolph St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 503 Fourth Ave., South 
DENVER 1441 Blake St. 


ASSEMBLING 


Comes right 


The three items illustrated plus the addition of an ACE 
MATRIX DELIVERY BELT will cure most assembling 
troubles on a Linotype. Their installation will be paid for 
by saving effected in a very short time. 


TRADE yy MARK 
LI kK OTYPE PARTS COMPANY 


203 Lafayette Street 


Spring slotted at 
end permits adjustment 
to maintain proper 
relationship to belt. 


One-piece solid 
copper spring, 
which is easily 
applied. 













Spring is made 
flush with rails, 
assuring smooth 
transfer of 
matrices, 





Spring is firmly held 
in place by an extension 
here and similar hole in 


back rail. 


Precision 


Parts 





KANSAS CITY 
314 West 10th Street 








2,224,138. FRICTION FEEDER wherein the possible 
movement of the conventional retard roll in the line of 
movement of the sheets is increased so as to exert a firm 
drag for a longer time if necessary and thus render the 
separation of the sheets more certain. An adjustment for 
sheet thickness is provided which has no effect on the 
retard resistance, and by reducing the inertia of the parts 
which move with the forward movement of the roll, the 
resistance to this forward movement of the retard roll is 
made more constant. Invented by Nils Trydal, Chicago, 
Ill. Assigned to Davidson Mfg. Co., 737 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Application March 16, 1939. 24 claims. 


2,224,802. SHEET LIFTING DEVICE for lifting the 
uppermost sheet from a flat or fanned-out bank pile for 
rhythmically or non-rhythmically operating sheet working 
machines, such as 4 sizing or printing machine. Invented 
by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation May 23, 1939. 9 claims. 


2,225,005. DEFLECTOR FOR SHEET FEEDING 
MECHANISMS of the type employed to feed metal 
sheets of predetermined thickness to a punch press, 
lithographic or other printing press, etc. The i invention is 
particularly concerned with means for calipering the 
sheets and deflecting those which are oversize. Invented 
by Morris S. Gudger, New York, } Assigned to 
American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J. Applica- 
tion June 13, 1939. 10 claims. 


2 22% APPARATUS, particularly 
oy aoe etal heels to printing and lithographic 
presses and the like. The invention is characterized by use 
of novel pneumatic grippers comprising te lescopic ele- 
ments to be extended and retracted by means of the same 
source of vacuum employe ad to actuate the suction cups. 
Invented by Morris 8. Gudger, New York, N. Y., and 
F. W. Seybold, Elizabeth, N. J. Assigned to American 
Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. Application 
June 29, 1939. 16 claims. 


2,225,007. PILE ELEVATOR FOR SHEET FEEDERS 
of the type employed for feeding metal sheets to a printing 
or lithographic press. The invention is mainly concerned 
with a novel drive mechanism for the elevator. Invented 
by Morris S. Gudger, New York, N. Y., and F. W. 
Seybold, Elizabeth, N. J. Assigned to American Type 
Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. Application June 29, 
1939. 13 claims. 


Miscellaneous: 
2,223,878. POWER OPERATED PAPER CUTTER of the 


guillotine type, wherein the clamp is actuated automati- 
cally when the operator throws a control causing the knife 
to descend and make the cut. The invention provides pull 
bar means for the two ends of the clamp so that the pull 
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bars never contact the paper piles on the machine table 
and the uneven stress on the pull bars when a narrow pile 
at one side only of the table is cut does not cause the adja- 
cent pull bar to be canted over, disturbing the pile and 
making the cut uneven. Invented by William R. Spiller 
and John R. Lehman, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned to Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Application November 21, 1939. 18 claims. 


,224,987. TITANIUM DIOXIDE PIGMENT comprising 
particles of titanium dioxide pigment conjointly calcined 
with antimony oxide and treated in aqueous media subse- 
quent to calcination with a hydrated aluminum oxide. 
The patent also describes and claims the non-bleeding 
offset inks employing these pigments. Invented by Fried- 
rich Raspe, Leverkusen, Germany, and Robert W. 
Ancrum, Billingham, England. Assigned to Titan Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Application July 12, 1939. 
7 claims. 

,225,004. TEXTILE PRINTING PASTE containing in 

addition to a thickening agent, as characteristic constitu- 

ents, water soluble acyl-derivatives of sparingly soluble 
dyestuffs free from sulfo- and carboxyl-groups. Invented 
by Charles Graenacher, Riehen, Switzerland, and Paul 

Streuli, Basel, Switzerland. Assigned to Society of 

Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. Applica- 

tion February 21, 1939. 6 claims. 


,225,289. NEW EXTENDER FOR LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS, comprising the hydrous oxide of zirconium. In- 
vented by Wm. H. Wood, Bedford, Ohio. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Application January ‘19, 1939. 20 claims. 


225,384. TEXTILE PRINTING PASTE comprising the 
reaction product of benzoyl chloride-metasulfonie acid 
with azo dyestuffs from diazotized 3-chloraniline and 2-3- 
hydroxynaphthoie acid-ortho-anisidide, 5:5-dimethylhy- 
dantoin, water, and a thickening agent. Invented by 
Charles Graenacher, Riehen, Switzerland, and Max 
Matter, Basel, Switzerland. Assigned to Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. Applica- 
tion June 20, 1939. 7 claims. 


Plate Making: 


,222, 95 CONTRAST IMAGES FOR MAKING 
“PRINTING PLATES and method and apparatus for 
producing. Relating specifically to contrast images 
wherein the elements of the image corresponding to the 
different tones are of different sizes, the invention elimi- 
nates formation of objectionable lines in constant tone 
areas of the image, where the elements are long, by mak- 
ing between adjacent rows of elements a slight change in 
the length of the element representing each tone. Invented 


2,224,270. 


2,224,654. 


by Morris Sorkin, Teaneck, N. J. Assigned to Inter- 
chemical Corp., 75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation November 2, 1937. 6 claims. 


2,224,269. METHOD AND MEDIUM FOR MAKING 


DRAWINGS SUITABLE FOR CAMERA COPY for 
direct reproduction as line engravings without treatment 
by the halftone process. Invented by Maurice D. 
McIntosh, Cleveland, Ohio. Assigned to Louis S. 
Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio. Application December 4, 1937. 
18 claims. 


CAMERA COPY FOR MULTICOLOR 
PRINTING, whereby line and halftone color plates 
may be made quickly and easily, without the use of color 
filters, halftone screens or Ben Day shading machines. 
Invented by Louis S. Sanders, Lakewood, Ohio. Un- 
assigned. Application March 15, 1938. 6 claims. 


DRAWING MEDIUM ssuitable for camera 
copy and the like, claimed to be especially suitable for 
making drawings wherein Ben Day or similar effects are 
desired, without the ‘‘fuzziness”’ usually found in printing 
dots. Invented by William Isler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Assigned to Louis 8. Sanders, Lakewood, Ohio. Applica- 
tion October 26, 1938. 25 claims. 


MEDIUM AND PROCESS FOR PRODUC- 
TION OF DESIGNS, ete., for camera copy and direct 
reproduction, as line photo-engraving, without resorting 
to the expensive halftone process. Invented by Maurice 
D. McIntosh, Cleveland, Ohio. Assigned to Louis S. 
Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio. Application December 1, 1938. 
20 claims. 


2,224,667. ELECTROLYTIC ETCHING APPARATUS 
for the production of printing plates from zine and the 
like. Comprises a bath in which is disposed a flat cathode 
and a flat anode, to be etched, in parallel relation with 
the cathode, and a wall structure between the cathode 
and anode arranged in such a manner that the effective 
area of the cathode is made less than that of the anode 
The wall structure is adjustable to vary the effective 
cathode area. Invented by Francis J. Brislee, Huyton, 
England, and Reginald Blackburn, Prescot, England. 
Assigned to British Insulated Cables Ltd., Prescot, 
England. Application February 14, 1938. 10 claims. 


225,733. ELECTROLYTIC METHOD FOR PRODUC- 
“ING SCREENS suitable for use as photo-engraving 
screens, classifying screens, etc., employing a plate pro- 
vided with non-conductive areas in the pattern of the 
screen to be formed, metal being deposited electrolyti- 
cally on the conductive areas of the plate. Invented by 
Watson Beebe, Detroit, Mich. Assigned to Trumbull 
Metal Products Co., a corporation of Delaware. Applica- 
tion December 10, 1937. 2 claims. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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“TRU MOLD’ 


MOLDING BLANKETS 


“MATCHED SETS” 


‘‘Matched sets’’ are matched in 
weight and density. Order 2 or 100 
they will be matched in all their 
qualities, minimizing the necessity 
of adjusting your molding pressure 


when changing blankets. 


The new ‘“‘Tru Mold”’ has uniform 
density throughout its entire area, 
and it has an extra-smooth surface. 
It is funished in Medium, Hard and 
Extra Hard (special) grades. ‘“‘Tru 
Mold blankets will give you ‘‘Tru 
Molding’’ over the entire form. 


Place a trial order today 


x *k * 


“FLECTO” 
GUMMED BACKING FELT 


“FLECTO” is of finest quality, both 
in felt and adhesive. Climatic condi- 
tions do not affect it. It is sold on a 
money back guarantee. 

“FLECTO” sticks fast on any mat 
regardless of scorcher heat. Its ad- 
hesive will not crack, peel, slip, or 
crystallize. It tears easily and cleanly. 
‘“FLECTO”’ does not peel or separate 
in layers. It conforms to, and shrinks 
with the mat perfectly. THERE IS NO 
BETTER BACKING FELT MADE. 
Made in all gauges and sizes. 


Free samples on request 


y © 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
9603 Northern Blvd., Corona, New York 
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ROUTING CUTTER 
HEADQUARTERS 


Choose Style According to Use 






































oe Recommended for 

A ( ©) Electrotypes, stereotypes, wood 
C — Brass 

D Q Electrotypes and copper 

E © Copper (Steel at reduced speed) 
F G Zinc (Reinforced blade) 

G G Brass (Reinforced blade) 

H iS Copper (Ground below center) 
L | | Zinc (Long blade) 

M oD Wood veining (No taper) 











All Royle Routing Cutters reflect advantages 
gained through more than eighty years’ experience 
in making these tools. We promise no miracles, 
but offer a complete line of cutters in every re- 
spect the finest that sound design, fine material 


and expert workmanship can produce. 


Write for catalogue 425 


ROUTERS TRIMMERS 
BEVELERS - SAWS 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
8 ESSEX STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
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IMPERIAL WAS 
FIRST TO OFFER 


PLUS PLAN 
FREE METHL ANALYSIS 
DROSS 


> 


a 


RUM 


/ 








SPECIALISTS 


in printers’ metals 


@ Because you want materials that produce quality work at 
minimum cost, Imperial has always worked to furnish quality 
type metal and low yearly metal cost. Believing that concentra- 
tion on one field leads to greater customer satisfaction, Imperial 
has “specialized in printers’ metals.” 


This specializing has benefited the customers through better metal 
performance, intelligent service to the user and lower yearly 
metal costs. Because of specializing, Imperial was the first to 
offer the Plus Plan for keeping type metals in A-1 shape—the only 
way to minimize production losses. Imperial was also the first 
to furnish Dross Drum service to the customers and Free Metal 
Analysis as a running check on metal condition. 


Metal users have gained by this conceniration on the printing 
field. They say that Imperial is dependable, that Imperial metal 
reduces metal costs, that the Imperialized shop has no type metal 
problem. Decide now to benefit by this specialization—investigate 





IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. . philadelphia - New York - Los Angeles - Chicago 





2,225,734. ELECTROLYTIC METHOD FOR PRODUC- 
ING SCREENS suitable for use as photo-engraving 
screens, employing a plate provided with a non-conductive 
pattern of the screen to be formed, metal being deposited 
electrolytically on the conductive areas of the plate. In- 
vented by Watson Beebe, Detroit, Mich. Assigned to 
Trumbull Metal Products Co., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application December 10, 1937. 3 claims. 


2,225,794. CUTTING HEAD for electrically controlled 
halftone picture reproducing machines comprising a cut- 
ting tool, a controlling diaphragm therefor and an actuat- 
ing armature for the cutting tool, and electromagnetic 
means separate from the actuating coil for the tool 
actuating armature, this electromagnetic means serving 
to move the cutting tool in a direction away from its cut- 
ting stroke. Invented by George E. Losier, Bloomfield, 
N. J. Assigned 1/5 to W. A. Hughes, Newark, N. J., and 
4/5 to Marion L. Losier, Bloomfield, N. J. Application 
December 19, 1932, divided and new application Septem- 
ber 10, 1937. 4 claims. 


2,226,086. HEMI-TONE INTAGLIO PRINTING PLATE 
depicting at half of their tone values all tones of a subject, 
having tones adjacent to white, by ink-wells of different 
areas etched in its printing surface, the solids of the sub- 
ject being represented by relatively large, practically un- 
connected ink-wells occupying approximately one-half of 
each solid area of the plate, and all lesser tones being 
represented by separated ink-wells of lesser areas accord- 
ing to the tones which they depict. Invented by William 
J. Wilkinson, Eastchester, N. Y. Assigned to Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Application August 13, 1935, divided and 
this application August 19, 1937. 5 claims. 


2,226,314. METHOD FOR PREPARING PHOTO- 
COLLOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES including 
the steps of (1) coating a plated base with a hardened 
gelatin; (2) bathing the coated base in sensitized solution 
and allowing it to dry at a controlled rate; (3) exposing to 
a photographic impression from an illuminated negative; 
(4) subjecting to a water bath to swell the coating and 
form a printing grain, and (5) washing and immersing in a 
hygroscopic fluid. Invented by James MacBride, San 
Francisco, Calif. Unassigned. Application September 14, 
1940. 2 claims. 


‘2,226,381. PROCESS FOR ELECTROLYTIC PRODUC- 
TION OF FORAMINOUS SHEETS, useful as screens, 
in photo-engraving, dial production, ete. The process 
comprises electro-depositing metal upon a screen pat- 
terned matrix, arresting electrodeposition before the 
apertures are closed and etching the apertures to a pre- 
determined size by flowing etching liquid through the 
screen. Invented by Edward O. Norris, Westport, Conn. 
Assigned to Edward O. Norris, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Application April 22, 1938. 5 claims. 
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2,226,882. MATRIX FOR ELECTROFORMING FOR- 
AMINOUS SHEETS, comprising a base plate presenting 
a surface to receive an electrolytic deposit and a plurality 
of rubber protuberances projecting from the base and 
mechanically interlocked therewith. Invented by Edward 
O. Norris, Westport, Conn. Assigned to Edward O. Norris, 
Ine., New York, N. Y. Application April 22, 1938. 
5 claims. 


2,226,383. _ ELECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION OF 
FORAMINOUS SHEETS comprising the steps of 
plating a foraminous copper base sheet with chromium, 
electroplating copper onto the chromium surface except 
on the walls of the holes of the foraminous sheet, and re- 
moving the chromium from the walls of the holes by use 
of hydrochloric acid. Invented by Edward O. Norris, 
Westport, Conn. Assigned to Edward O. Norris, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Application August 31, 1938. 11 claims. 


2,226,384. ELECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION OF 
SCREENS by produeng by electrolytic deposition a 
foraminous sheet structure, reducing this by etching to a 
skeleton screen of smooth surface, and building up a 
screen of desired thickness on this smooth skeleton by 
electrolytic deposition. Invented by Edward O. Norris, 
Westport, Conn. Assigned to Edward O. Norris, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Application December 14, 1938. 
6 claims. 


Printing Presses and Supplies: 


2,223,368. FLAT PLATE PRINTING MACHINE of 
the type wherein provision is made to drive a plurality 
of plate carrying planks successively by and beneath a 
plate inking unit, a plate wiping unit, and an impression 
unit. The invention is specifically concerned with means 
for adjusting the chain or other means employed to drive 
the plated carrying planks, and to adjust the plank guides 
simultaneously with the chain adjustment. Invented by 
William F. Huck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Assigned to R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc., E. River & 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
Application November 29, 1938. 8 claims. 


2,223,369. FLAT PLATE PRINTING MACHINE of the 
type described in Patent Number 2,223,368, having an 
improved plate wiping mechanism such that the engraved 
depressions in the inked printing plate will be completely 
and properly filled with the ink applied by the inking-in 
roller. Invented by William F. Huck, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y. Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., E. River and 138th 
St., New York, N. Y. Application November 29, 1938, 
divided and new application June 29, 1939. 17 claims. 


2,223,505. COLOR PLATE AND PRINTING FORM 
REGISTERING MACHINE providing means for 
accurately locating on each of a series of printing forms 
enclosed in separate frames, the position of each portion 


of the color plate or printing form so that superposed 
color portions will accurately register to form the finished 
impression and desired color. Invented by Emil B. 
Beceard, St. Louis, Mo. Unassigned. Application Octo- 
ber 5, 1939. 2 claims. 


2,223,945. INKING MECHANISM FOR PRINTING 
PRESSES which eliminates the heavy ductor rollers by 
the provision of ductor rollers of light weight tubing and 
includes a pair of ink supply rollers which receive their 
ink from, and are constantly driven by, the fountain roll. 
Invented by Howard M. Barber, Pawcatuck, Conn. 
Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Application June 20, 1939. 5 claims. 


2,224,217. INK FOUNTAIN SEALING DEVICE FOR 
ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES specially adapted to close 
or seal the top part of the fountain closure at either end of 
the design cylinder and overlapping the top curved 
portion of the cylinder, and about and in cooperation with 
a vibrating doctor blade. Invented by Curtis S. Crafts, 
Oak Park, Ill. Assigned to Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. Application December 21, 
1938. 12 claims. 


2,224,218. INK FOUNTAIN SEALING DEVICE for 
rotogravure presses using quick drying inks. The invention 
is specifically concerned with the arrangement of a resil- 
ient backing blade for the doctor blade, and with novel 
means for adjusting the backing blade according to move- 
ment of the doctor blade. Invented by Curtis 8. Crafts, 
Oak Park, Ill. Assigned to Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. Application December 21, 
bev divided and new application February 23, 1940. 

claims. 


2,224,331. INKING MECHANISM for rotary steel plate 
printing machines eliminating the use of the conventional 
vibrator rollers and providing means such that the area 
or width of the plate to which ink is applied may be varied 
during the make-ready of the press, thus saving a sub- 
stantial percentage of the ink not required to fill lines of 
the plate. Invented by Arthur A. Wittnebel, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Assigned to American Bank Note Co., 70 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. Application August 8, 1939. 
17 claims. 


2,224,391. PRINTING PRESS optionally utilizable for 
printing, with or without pressure, wherein the ink is 
applied to the printing surface, whether of relief, intaglio 
or planographic character, by electromagnetic and/or 
electrostatic lines of force and the ink from the printing 
surface transferred to the receiving material either with 
or without pressure and either directly or indirectly by 
offset. Invented by William C. Huebner, New York, 
N. Y. Unassigned. Application June 6, 1939. 14 claims. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Supplies 


Matrix Delivery Belts ... 


Space Bands . . Liners © 


Gor Plate Work 


|S olO Gd) oll =) bd en ©) ob t-7-9 1-1 
Side Planes .. . Drills 


IEG of) Cop aM Oabbaabaat-\oll t-Vol abate! 
Felt, Sheets or Strips... 


Gor Molding 


Cork Blankets... Creepers 
| 250 ob -s = fol- bao (-e ' Kolo) 


Direct Pressure Felt 


Gor Casting 


Superior Tail Boards . 
OF Th abate MS =lop am =f- (od =< 
Steel Tails 


Gor A 


4-1-3 oh bb a bale Ma) a0-\-) 


Breaking Pins .. . Belts 


Form-O-ScorcH 


ELECTRIC MATRIX SCORCHER 
For Flat, Curved or Tubular Mats 


oe 


American Publishers Supply 


BOX 131 ° WEST LYNN, MASS. 
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ZINK CUT CEMENT PRICES in 
the United States: 75c per large tube; 
$6.00 per dozen tubes; $5.00 per dozen 
tubes in gross lots. 


Getting Maximum Results 


Every mechanical executive likes to get 
maximum results from all men in the depart- 
ment. This means that all operations be 
simplified as much as possible in the compos- 
ing room and stereotype department. 


The procedure for using 


Booth’s Zink Cut Cement 


is so simple that anybody can use it effectively 
at once. 


This cement fastens all kinds of cuts to wood 
or metal base. Made for one purpose only — 
that of holding cuts to bases with grim 
determination! 


Foreign Distributors 
SEARS, LTD. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Canada 
JUNGER & JUNGER 
Goteborg, Sweden 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A 
Happy and 


* 


INKS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Albany Chicago Jacksonville 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City 
Birmingham Dallas Los Angeles 
Boston Dayton Manila 
Charlotte Havana Nashville 





Prosperous 194] 


TO OUR FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


And wherever you are 
a branch to serve you with our 
complete line of Products 


for the Graphic Arts 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 603-611 W. 129th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


there’s 








For plants with both feeder equipped machines and 
machines that require hand feeding; also for Mono- 
types and Monotype Material makers. The Sectional 
ingot is especially adapted where the pot space does 
not permit the entrance of a standard ingot. 


This mold may be had with all or part sectional cast- f 
ing cavities. 











See these ingots? 


Both standard and sectional Double- 
ear Slip-off ingots can be cast in this 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 
TWINTYPE MOLD{ 
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UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N Ys 
200 Diamond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2246 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
4101 Curtis Ave., Baltimore, Md. 785 BryantSt., San Francisco, Cal. Write 
New Haven for 
a ee further «ee 
iladel phi : 1 3 ==. 
San Francisco as fine a type metai as is made ii JUST 
eattie F 
UNITED AMERICAN LIKE 
THAT 














2,224,555. PRINTING PLATE CLAMP of the type 
wherein the register hooks are propelled along a grooved 
base to bring the jaws into and out of their plate clamping 
positions. Provides a double lock hook in which one lock 
is formed integral with and turned by the hook jaw and 
the other lock is turned by a key such as the key used to 
propel the hook along the groove in the base. Invented by 
Carl C. Sweet, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. Application April 22, 
1939. 3 claims. 


2,224,886. RECIPROCATING BED PRINTING PRESS 
for use with type, mimeograph stencils, plates, etc., em- 
ploying a novel belt type sheet feeding mechanism. In- 
vented by John D. Tyler, Birmingham, Ala. Unassigned. 
Application September 29, 1937. 27 claims. 


2,225,446. LIQUID DISPENSING SYSTEM, particu- 
larly for supplying ink to a printing press supply tank, 
comprising a support on which a liquid-containing drum 
is mounted for rotatable movement with respect to its 
horizontal axis, valve mechanism associated with the 
bilge of the drum and comprising an actuating member 
movable along an arcuate path when the drum is rotated, 
a tank below the support, and a float operated mov able 
member moved into and out of the path of the actuating 
device. Invented by Harry P. Guillo, New York, N. Y. 
Assigned to General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Application February 3, 1939. 6 claims. 


2,225,529. PRINTING MACHINE for successively print- 
ing sections of a flexible web of cloth or the like and cut- 
ting the printed sections from the web. Invented by 
Herbert W. Beall, Sumter, S. C. Unassigned. Application 
October 25, 1938. 18 claims. 


2,225,962. PRINTING MACHINE, including a novel 
aligning means, for receiving from a fan-folded pack a 
plurality of superposed webs or sheets, and aligning the 
webs or sheets and presenting them to the feeding and 
printing means of the machine. Invented by Clayton E. 
Wyrick, Wyandotte, Mich. Unassigned. Application 
August 29, 1936, divided and this application January 3, 
1938. 25 claims. 


2,226,163. MULTICOLOR PRINTING MACHINE 
enabling the simultaneous application, at a lower expense, 
of a great number of colors in a great number of designs 
with the aid of only one feeding apparatus, by changing 
only the plate absorbing by capillarity, in some tubes or 
others of the feeding apparatus, the colors corresponding 
with the design of the plate. Invented by Jean B. Dufour, 
Villeurbanne, France. Unassigned. 2 claims. Application 
August 9, 1939. 


2,226,311. DEVICE FOR INKING IN THE COPPER 
"CYLINDER IN INTAGLIO MACHINES, claimed to 
combine the advantages of inking in by liquid over- 
pressure with those of the ink trough method. According 
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to the invention, an ink trough is arranged under the 
printing cylinder, this trough being characterized by pro- 
vision of guards of material softer than the cylinder to 
prevent engagement between the trough edges and the 
cylinder. Invented by Karl Klingler, Wurzburg, Germany. 

Assigned to Schnellpressenfabrik Koenig & Bauer, A.-G., 

Wurzburg, Germany. Application March 12, 1938: 
11 claims. 


2,226,315. ROTARY OFFSET PRESS for multi-color 
printing on sheet metal plates, of the type wherein the 
plates are fed one after another to a series of consecutive 
single color printing aggregates by means of rotating 
transfer-gripper systems. Invented by Willy Mailander, 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation July 17, 1939. 14 claims. 


2,226,515. INKING MECHANISM for printing presses, 
comprising an ink fountain, a ro!l dipping into the foun- 
tain, and a movably mounted fountain support and an 
elevator for raising and lowering the fountain. Invented 
by Leroy Q. Presby, Melrose, Mass. Assigned to American 
Stay Co., East Boston, Mass. Application June 1, 1938. 
13 claims. 





timate on any type of search, 
address INVENTION, INC., 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








Change of Format 


After having been published in news- 
paper form for many years, the Linotype 
News has been radically redesigned so 
that now it consists of 12 pages, 934 in. by 
12% in., printed on white enamel paper. 
A newsprint sheet containing a regular 
8 column page makeup on one side of the 
sheet and two newspaper tabloid pages 
on the other side is carried as an insert. 

Editor John E, Allen states that begin- 
ning with the Oct.-Dec. issue, part of the 
Linotype News will be presented in the 
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form of a news-magazine with typo- 
graphic and pictorial treatments worked 
out by Linotype’s typographers. Various 
new treatments with frequent change of 
type dress will be presented from issue to 
issue. At the same time, a separate insert 
will carry in newspaper form various 
tabloid and standard size newspaper 
page treatments. 

Besides promoting Linotype typo- 
graphic developments and experimental 
newspaper layouts, a liberal part of the 
issue is used to present news pictures of 
printing personalities. Books and Book- 
makers by Paul A. Bennett discusses 
recent Linotype-set books. 


Symposia Report in 
Permanent Form 


Printed in 6 in. by 9 in. size and con- 
sisting of 48 pages and cover, the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation has published the stenographic 
report of the Symposia Sessions of 
the Association’s recent conference in 
Rochester. Questions and answers for 
each of the four symposia have been 
printed in full for distribution to the 
membership. Since the answers to im- 
portant pedagogical questions have been 
furnished for permanent reference, this 
report booklet should be valuable to 
the members. The booklet was printed 
at Printing High School under the di- 
rection of Principal R. Randolph Karch, 
who also served as local chairman of the 
Rochester Conference. 
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TRADE MARK Gauges. e e e stands for Judgement 


“EB 032, 42, 
PRINTING PRESS OUND, TION” ae on to a Which favors the wise 
ef 
BLANKETS Who specifies KIMBLE 


Whenever he buys. 





From Any Angle — 
TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 


— Are Superior 











Stocked in gauges listed above. 
Samples and detailed prices upon request. 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


Motors by KI MBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 


114-120 East 23rd St 1227 Wabash Ave 723 East Washington Blvd 
NEW YORK N_Y CHICAGO. ILL. LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


GLOSS INKS 


For Process, 
Offset and 
@ Letterpress use 


WILLIAM C. HERRICK INK C0., INC. 
330 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


























Popular because they take 
middletone detail, halftones 


D i p L * X » Q = S S 7 S highlights and solids right © 
in their stride. You'll like 
Semi-Cylindrical @ Unitubular WwooD DRY MATS 


Tubular e High Speed Flat Bed Free Sample Lot on Request 


Flat Bed © Stereo Machinery 
WOOD FLONG 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. HOOSICK FAS 6 


Made for Master Crafismen By Master Craftsmen 











Battle Creek, Mich. 
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value. 


of either wet or dry mats. 





Golden Anniversary 


RS. JENNIE H. SINCLAIR, widow 
| of Frank McDonald Sinclair, one 

of the founders of Sinclair and 
Valentine Company, Printing and Litho- 
graphic Ink Manufacturers, was hostess 
on the evening of November 30 to 500 
employees at a group of banquets 
throughout this country and Canada 
commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Company and in memory of her 
husband. 

Francis McDonald Sinclair and 
Theodore Searing Valentine, the 
founders, started with a small plant 
in Baxter Street in 1890 and took in 
their first dollar on November 30 of that 
year, which incidentally was a silver 


MONEY SAVING 
OPPORTUNITY 





This brand new Automatrix, Direct Pres- 
sure Matrix Molding Press is available for 
immediate delivery at a special low price 
substantially below the current market 
Of modern, self-contained design, 
it is a fully equipped unit with every 
feature necessary for the rapid production 


Write for complete specifications to 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 
650 ALDENE ROAD, ROSELLE, N. J. 











Tail Cutters 











NEW SAWS FREE 


COMPOSING ROOM 
OY STEREOTYPE DEPT. 
ENGRAVING DEPT. 


Send us your order for a book 
of 10 sharpening coupons 
at $6.50 which includes re- 
turn postage paid by us. 


These coupons can be used for sharpening 
Saws 5 to 10 in. dia. .............. 1 
Linotype or Inter. Back Knives....... 1 Coupon 
Linotype or Inter. Side Knives....... 

Mohr Lino-Saws.................. 

Rouse Band Saws.................. 


Also knives and cutters for 
other machines. 


After THREE books of cou- 


pons have been purchased you 
will be given FREE a new 
saw up to 10” in diameter. 


AUTOMATIC SAW SHARPENING CO. 
700 E. Ohio Street 


. 
= 


Coupon 





Indianapolis, Indiana 














dollar still preserved in the main office 
and plant of the company at 611 West 
129th Street, New York. The company 
now has seventeen direct factory 
branches and five agencies in the U. S. 
and Canada, as well as 27 agencies in 
other countries. 

The banquets in New York were held 
at Cavanagh’s Restaurant and the 
Cornish Arms Hotel. Mrs. Sinclair 
attended the banquet at Cavanagh’s in 
the company of the officers, directors and 
executive staff of the organization, to- 
gether with their wives. The company’s 
president is R. R. Heywood. Also in at- 
tendance were Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer A. J. Math, Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Mahnken, Secretary 


Samuel Wasserman, and Assistant Secre- 


tary H. H. Desmond. 


Linotype Changes 


Pacific Coast Manager H. W. Porte, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
announces these sales representative 
changes in the West: 

W. E. (“Bill”) Purnett, who repre- 
sents the company in northern Idaho and 
Montana, is now also covering eastern 
Washington and Oregon with head- 
quarters in Spokane, Wash. 

E. B. (‘Red’) Crane has _ been 
assigned Utah and southern Idaho, 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
He succeeds H. F’. Edmonds, resigned. 

Tom E. Willis, Linotype’s Oregon 
representative, goes to southern Cali- 
fornia, where he joins the Los Angeles 
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Cushman Flat and Curved Plate Routers and 
Cushman Offset motors for Line-casting machines 


CUSHMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 69 So. Main St., Concord, N. H. 








@ Clings at highest speeds 
ae i et ee uk and Address 





~PRESS GEAR LUBRICANT 


Approved by GOSS 


@ Lasts twice as long 


FREE! —= 


=e 
LIBERAL SAMPLE H[Faeneccn 
Send Name SZ 


LUBRICANT 


SOVEREIGN OIL CO., 165 Oakwood Bvd., Chicago 
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A CLEAN Plant is a PROFITABLE Plant 


Keep your Plant clean with 
BREUER’S BALL BEARING 


TORNADO 


CONVERTIBLE > 


BLOWE R EVERYTHING 


Blows dust and dirt out of 
motors and machinery. Quickly 
convertible into suction cleaner 
for type cases, storage bins, 
floors, walls, etc. Sprays paint 
and insecticide. Hundreds of 


uses. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5114 N. — Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Write for 






qvuA BREUER'S BALL BEARING 


information and 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 








fy TORNADO 











The dependable makeready protection 


of CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce 
better looking printing at bigger profits 


Order today from 


your local distributor 





THE CROMWELL a CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET .... ae ©) > 0 (OV. C1 O Fup 0 ©) On 





Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 


E. J. KELLY CO 











GENERAL REPAIR OF LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE MOLDS 
(ANY KIND, ANY SIZE). PARTS, ETC. , SINCE 1912 


Makers of Reid Magazine Racks, Etc. 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FREE Reuse BOOK OF 


TIME-SAVERS 









Complete showing of Rouse tools and 
equipment with prices. Write for your 
copy today. There is no obligation. 


““H.B.ROUSE & COMPANY 


2216 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


P-Double-E Indexes for Equipment Information 








GLOSS INKS 


For Process, 


Offset and 


@ Letterpress use 


WILLIAM C. HERRICK INK C0., INC. 


330 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


SAW - TRIMMERS 


ROUTERS-CURVED AND FLAT * JIG SAWS-MORTISERS 


STEEL RULE DIES 
J.A.RICHARDS 


pule THE SAWMAKER 
KALAMAZOO 


KLEAN-0-MAT 
PROCESS 


Quick, Efficient, Safe, Machine 
Method of Cleaning Matrices 
in the Magazines. 


Write 
KLEAN-O-MAT CORP. 
60 East 42nd St. New York 


PRESS DRIVES 


and 
CONTROL 
Reels, Tensions 
and Pasters... 











FOR SALE 


3 Gas fired Monomelts in excellent condition. 
Write today for details and price 
W. S. Gilkey Printing Co., 1138 W. 9th St., Cleveland, 0. 





CLINE ELEC. MFG. C0. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York: 220 East 42nd Street 
San Francisco: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg 











Find It in the P-Double-E Indexes 
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ANNUAL EDITORIAL INDEX 


JANUARY 1940 TO DECEMBER 1940, INCLUSIVE 


Acker, oe J., Typography Begins Its Sixth Century, 
6, June. 
Analysis of a Successful Printing Plant Executive, 2, Feb. 
Angle Composition, Joseph Fleischer and David Reisz, 2, 
ct. 
Annis, Horace, Minneapolis Star-Journal, 22, Aug. 
‘As Is’’ Equipment—Have You Ever Been ‘‘Burned’’?, 12, 
March. 
Associations: 
ANPA Mechanical Conference: 
Annual Report . . . Submitted by ANPA Mechani- 
cal Department Manager, 14, May. 
ANPA Mechanical Committee Meeting Report, 
18, Dec. 
ANPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference Pro- 
gram, 33, June 
Gull Fellowship at Chicago ANPA, Mac Sinclair, 
19, July. 
Plans Maturing for ANPA Mechanical Conference 
in Chicago, 2, April. 
Representatives Respond to Reporter’s Respects 
at Chicago ANPA Conference, 31, July. 
California Newspaper Publishers Convention: 
Miniature Mechanical Conference, 12, Feb. 
Craftsmen’s Convention: 
Craftsmen’s Convention in San Francisco, John 
Cobb, Richard H. Templeton, Jr., and Andrew 
George, 9, Aug. 
ee oast C iieion Ready for Convention, 15, 
uly. 
Unique Souvenir, 42, June. 
Illinois Conference: 
Illinois Conference, 25, Aug. 
Illinois Mechanical Confe rence, 16, Oct. 
Iowa Conference: 
Towa Conference Program Taking Shape, 32, April. 
Iowa Conference Will Stress Photo-Engraving Re- 
production, 34, March. 
Iowa Executives, 43, June. 
Program for Iowa Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference, 28, May. 
New bos ngland Mechanical Conference: 
Conference of New England Executives, 12, Nov. 
New England Mechanical Conference Executives 
Selected, 18, Jan. 
Second Conference of New England, Francis M. 
Britton, 24, Oct. 
NPEA Meeting, 24, Nov. 
Pennsylvania Conference: 
PNPA Mechanical Conference, 12, Feb. 
PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 31, 
March. 
PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference Held at 
Harrisburg, 20, May. 
SNPA Eastern Division: 
Mechanical E —- oF SNPA Eastern Division 
Conference, 12, 
SNPA Eastern Division em rence to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., 25, Aug. 
SNPA Western Division: 
Southern California Conference, Fred J. Moyer, 
19, May. 
Southern Newsprint and Ink Developments to be 
| wengpate at Western Division Conference, 18, 
une. 
Western Division SNPA Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference, 22, March. 
Augustine, Lee, Developme nt of Printing Plate Mounting 
and Faste ening Systems, 18, Nov. 


B 


Barber, Howard M., Modern Pioneers in the Printing Indus- 
try Receive Awards, 14, March. 
Beautiful Building for Chillicothe (O.) Newspapers, 54, June. 
Berry, 99 hae D., Centrifugal Force in Matrix Preparation, 
i, da 
ae Production via Molded Rubber Plates, 42, July. 
ook 8: 
Book for Planning Printing, 16, April. 
Chemistry of Photography, 16, April. 
Color Perception Testing, 20, Dec. 
Estimating Graphs lor Printers, 42, Jan. 
Intertype Casting Mechanism, 15, Feb. 
Linotype Machine Principles, 20, Dec. 
Lithographer’s Manual, 10, Oct. 
Modern Newspaper, The, 16, April. 
Print, 2, Aug. 
Printing Inks, 20, May. 
Rami Type Specimens, 16, April. 
Sixth Production Year Book, 20, May. 
Splendid Souvenir Book, 2, Aug. 
Type Book, 20, Dec. 
Wings for Words, 20, Dec. 
Books Printed From Rubber Plates, 14, Dec. 
Breyer, Frank, G., Cold Setting Inks, 13, March. 
Britton, — M., Second Conference of New England, 
24, Oct 
Brooks, F. Wy aoe Markup, 8, Dec. 
Buttermore, ., Celluloid Proof, 18, May. 
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C 


Cam Wi oes for Line-Composing Machines, J. M. Sedberry, 


pril. 
Carefully "Prepared Patterns Are Required for Molded Rub- 
Plates, J. Homer Winkler, 15, April. 
Caen One Hundredth Anniversary, 24, March. 
Celluloid Proof, C. L. Buttermore, 18, May. 
Centrifugal — in Matrix Preparation, Robert D. Berry, 
15, ¢ 
Checking a Floyd Elrod, 16, Nov. 
Check Up, Gordon Montgomery, il, Nov. 
Chemical Rubbers Will Have Increased Use In Printing In- 
dustry, J. Homer Winkler, 26, Sept. 
Circle Pattern for Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic and Gazette 
Printery, 15, May. 
Clean, Dry Air, Oscar W. Lilliedahl, 14, Oct. 
Cobb, John, Craftsmen’s Convention in San Francisco, 
Richard H. Templeton, Jr., and Andrew George, 9, 


Aug. 
Cold Setting Inks, Frank G. Breyer, 13, March. 
Color Combinations Liked Best by People, 31, March. 
Color — Emotional or Visual, 41, April. 
Color Register, B. B. Eisenberg, 5, Dec. 
Color rig avure — Dultgen Process, Adam Henri Reiser, 
14, April. 
Colors Look al Enough to Eat, 25, Aug. 
Composing: 
Angle Composition, Joseph Fleischer and David Reisz, 
2, Oct. 
Cam Wipers For Line-Composing Machines, J. M. 
Sedberry, < f. April. 
Celluloid Proof, € ’. L. Buttermore, 18, May. 
Control of Metal Temperature, 44, June. 
Development of Printing Plate Mounting and Fasten- 
ing Systems, Lee Augustine, 18, Nov. 
E sas 2 Unum or Here I Come... Windy Bill Story, 
H. Houck, 72, June. 
Exeelle ent Lighting Conditions for Newspaper Com- 
posing Room, 2, March. 
Flasher Light Warns Machinist Metal Needs Replenish- 
ing, Louis E. Glazer, 2, April. 
Glass Jar Storage for C omposing Machine Parts, 
Gordon F. Elrod, 14, Jan. 
Have You Checked Your Chases Lately?, 14, Oct. 
Human Element in the Composing Room, C. Frank 
Mann, 35, June. 
Keyboard Cleaning of Line-Composing Machines, 56, 


June 

Matrix Library Handling Simplified, W. R. Craft, 2, 
Jan. 

Metal Recovery From Type Metal Dross, R. Schneider, 
83, June. 


Page Number Signals, 20, April. 
Pi Sorts for Line-Composing an 46, June. 
Sampling Metals, M. L. Friday, 48, June. 
Simplified Markup, F. W. Brooks, 8, Dee. 
Sink-Hole of the Business, John W. Knox, 2, Nov. 
Straight-line Production in Newspaper Ad ‘Alley, 32, 
April. 
Trouble Lamp IIluminates Distributors, 81, June. 
Truck Caster Lift, G. A. Righter, 24, Nov. 
Truck Caster Lubricating Problem Solved, 47, June. 
Typography Begins Its Sixth Century, Wm. J. Acker, 
6, June. 
Untoned Ink Consumption for Newspaper Printing Is 
Increasing, Wm. T. Diefenbach, 76, June. 
Conference of New England Executives, 12, Nov. 
Control of Metal Temperature, 44, June. 
Conveyor Relieves Bottleneck, George Grant, 42, March. 
Craftsmen’s Convention in San Francisco, John Cobb, 
Rich: ard H. Templeton, Jr., and Andrew George, 9, 


Aug 
Craft, W. 'R., Matrix Library Handling Simplified, 2, Jan. 
Cramer, George, Metallic Inks, 11, May. 
Cut Rack, John W. Knox, 37, Feb. 
Cutting Ticket, Ed Samuel, 22, April. 


D 


Decalcomanias, I, Adam Henri Reiser, 51, June. 

Decalcomanias, II, Adam Henri Reiser, 28, Sept. 

Decrease in Employment, 10, Dec. 

Dennerlein, Peter, Tune Yourself to the Trend, 38, July 

Development of Printing Plate Mounting and Fastening 
Systems, Lee Augustine, 18, Nov. 

Diagrams of 8-Unit Press, Leslie J. Griner, 40, June. 

Diefenbach, William T., Untoned Ink C onsumption is In- 
creasing, 76, June. 

Disposing of Outmoded Equipment, 12, April. 

Drip Cup Lubricates Autoplate C utter, 11, Dec. 

Dultgen Process-Color Rotogravure, Adam Henri Reiser, 
14, April. 


E 
Editorials: 


“‘AsIs"’ Equipment — Have You Ever Been ‘‘Burned’’?, 
12, March. 

Buy Now... If Possible, 8, Sept. 

Disposing of Outmoded E quipment, 12, April. 

Jobs Created By Patented Inventions in Printing In- 
dustry, 12, Jan 

Norway Adopts Plan to S crap Old Machines, 12, April. 


Eight Suggestions for Tax Economy, Fred Merish, 7, Nov. 
Eisenberg, B. B., Color Register, 5 Dee. 
Electric Heat, John Howell, J., 36. March. 
Elrod, Floyd, Checking Device, 16, Nov. 
Elrod, Gordon F., Glass Jar Storage for Composing Machine 
Parts, 14, Jan. 
Engraving: 
( relluloid Proof, C. L. Buttermore, 
Etching Technique, 2, Dec. 
Halftone Depths for Reproduction, J. Homer Winkler, 
13, May. 
Layouts With Photo-Montage Effects, 18, April. 
Magnesium Alloys... For Photo-Engraving, Robert 
T. Wood, 29, July. 
Program for Improvement of Newspaper Advertising 
Reproduction, Peter Schotanus, 49, June. 
Stripping Technique, 20, Nov. 
E Pluribus Unum or Here I Come... 
L. H. Houck, 72, June. 


Equipment and Supplies: 
Adjustable Sliding Work Table, 38, Jan. 
Airoperated Process Unit, 40, Jan. 
Airoperated Process Unit, 64, June. 
Alternate Feeding Attachment, 32, Oct. 
American Plasticplate, 26, July. 
Angular Jogger for Miehle Vertical, 26, July. 
Aniline Printing Method, 19, Aug. 
Aniline Printing Press, 19, Jan. 
Automatic Electric Glue Pots, 52, March. 
Ball Bearing Roller Cores, 32, Sept. 
Bench Type Rotary Perforator, 21, Jan. 
BX Armor Cutter, 15, May. 
Champion’s Kromekote, 27, July. 
Chemical Rubber Gloves Withstand Use, 62, June. 
Color Rotary Letterpress With Hydraulic Rewinder, 
30, March. 
Complete Remelt Unit, 28, March. 
Composing Room Saws, 64, June. 
Cook Slow Speed Assembler, 31, Nov 
Core For Smaller Presses, 32, Oct. 
Cottrell-Heinrich Aniline Printing Press, 14, Dee. 
Curle Slug Corrector, 26, May. 
Curved Plate Registerscope, 27, July. 
Daylight Miralume Fixture, 44, April. 
Decie Welded Rubber Plates, 46, April. 
Diminutive Bali Bearings, 60, June. 
Dual Purpose Keyboard Pi Tray, 25, July. 
Duplicate Plate Equipment, 12, Dee. 
Electrotype Plate Process, 26, July. 
E 2 a With V-Drive, 18, Feb. 
“xcel” Bender, 52, March. 
E vol Proof Micro Switch, 32, Aug. 
Features of New Scott Newspaper Press, 60, June. 
Fifty-eight in. Fluorescent Lamp, 66, June. 
Flashlight Extension, 21, Aug. 
Flinker Divider, 12, Dec. 
Floor Surfacer, 60, June. 
Fluorescent Light for Proof Presses, 2, March. 
Fluorescent Luminaire, 62, June. 
Fostoria Viewing Table, 68, June. 
14 x 20 Offset Press, 14, Dec. 
G-E Exposure Meter, 62, June. 
Goss Stereotype Flat Vacuum Casting Box, 20, Aug. 
Goss Vacuum Casting Box, 48, April. 
Halftone Screen Compensator, 26, May. 
Hoe Curved Molds, 29, Oct. 
Hot Blast Burner, 31, Nov. 
Ideal Live Center, 66, June. 
Image Reversing for Graphic Arts, 21, Aug. 
Impression Setting Gauge, 44, April. 
Improved Rotary Union, 48, Aug. 
a Stereotype Platemaking Equipment, 24, 


18, May. 


Windy Bill Story, 


Individwalized Bearers, 30, April. 
Insulation Chambers Added, 30, March. 
Integrates Photographic Exposures, 30, Feb. 
Jordan Metal Feeder, 19, Jan. 
Label Die-Cutting Machine, 20, Aug. 
Light for Cutter, 66, June. 
Lighting Unit, 28, Jan. 
Linotone All-Steel Cylinders, 35, Feb. 
Lonn Newsprint Sprinkler, 24, May. 
Mercury Bench TrimOsaw, 28, March. 
Methocel, 44, April. 
Miller Multi-Pile Delivery, 32, Oct. 
Milwaukee Aniline Press, 12, Dec. 
Model V-50 Miehle Vertical, 25, July. 
Moisture From Air, 20, Feb. 
Morley Trutone Mat, 32, Oct. 
Morrison Side Seam Stitcher, 26, July. 
Multi-Color Web-Fed Offset Press, 24, May. 
New Method of Finishing Engraver’s Zinc, 29, Nov. 
New Resin Group (PVA), 66, June. 
Newspaper Storage Chases, 12, Dec. 
Non-Warping Paste, 18, Feb. 
Paper Roll Spray, 28, March. 
Paper Roll Truck, 64, June. 
Photoelectric Relay, 20, Jan. 
Power Assembler Slide Return, 64, June. 
Precision Knife Grinder, 26, Aug. 
Prints from Stereos, Electros or Rubber Plates, 30, Nov. 
Red Devil Ink Conditioner, 21, Jan. 
Re-designs Matrix Molding Press, 21, Aug. 
Reid-Hill Newspaper Page Storage Rack, 32, Oct. 
Xoller-Set and a Gauges, 28, April. 
Rubber Plate Base, 19, Jan. 

‘‘Sealed-Flo” U oe 8% Aug 
Self-Contained Air C seit: 28, April. 
Seprable Reflector, 48, April. 
Silver King Counter, 25, July. 
Slug Squaring Device, 20, Feb. 
Small Electric Counter, 32, Sept. 
South Bend 10 in. Bench Tete. 32, Sept. 
Spaceband Buffer Finger, 30, April. 
Star Automatic Feeder, 60, June. 
Steel Die Inks, 20, Jan. 
Stereotex Double-Acting Matrix Press, 18, Feb. 
Stoker Service Control Relay, 64, June. 
Straight Line Image Reverser, 15, May. 
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Syncro Inker, 28, March. 
Synthetic Proof Press Rollers, 62, June. 
Three-Way Camera Control, 66, June. 
Time pene Relay, 34, Sept. 
Type-Line Estimator, 66, June. 
Universal Matrix C abinet, 18, Feb. 
Universal Mono-Tabular Broach, 62, June. 
Vacuum Casting Box, 20, Jan. 
Vent-A-Flex Gummed Packing Felt, 18, Dee. 
Web Offset Printing Press, 32, Sept. 
Wood Ad Mat, ——- 
Technique, 2, Dec 
ere Lighting Conditions for Newspaper Composing 
Room, 2, March. 


Executive, Analysis of a Successful Printing Plant, 2, Feb. 


F 


Or Respect?, 87, June. 

Flashe or L ight Warns Machinist Metal Needs Replenishing, 
Louis E. Glazer, 2, April. 

Fleischer, Joseph, Angle Composition, David Reisz, 2, Oct. 

Fluore scent Inks, 16, July. 

Fluorescent Lamp in the Printing Industry, Dean M. 
Warren, 52, June. 

Fluorescent Light Application, 17, Jan. 

Fluore: re Lighting for Tampa ‘(Fla.) Morning Tribune, 
, July. 

a. scent Lighting, Harris Reinhardt, 9, Oct. 

Fluorescent Lighting, L. L. Stewart, 19, May. 

Food For Thought, Wm. J. Knoll, 34, April. 

Four Color Process Blotter Printed From 133 Line Screen 
Rubber Plates, 17, Jan. 

Frederickson, Charles, Squeegee for Autoplate Cooler, 44 


‘ed. 

Friday, M. L., Sampling Metals, 48, June. 

Fuller, George, Stereo Mat Trimmer Head Rule Gauge, 18, 
Oct ; 

Functiona! Design for Painesville Telegraph, 16, Aug. 


G 


George, Andrew, Craftsmen’s Convention in San Francisco, 
John Cobb, Richard H. Templeton, Jr., 9, Aug. 
Glass Jar Storage for Composing Machine Parts, Gordon I’. 
Elrod, 14, Jan. 
Glazer, Louis E., Flasher Light Warns Machinist Metal 
Needs Replenishing, 2, April. 
Good Fellowship, Mae Sinelair, 19, July. 
Gordon, A. J., Modernization of Syracuse (N. Y.) Post 
Standard, 13, Sept. 
Gordon, A. J., Moving Newspaper Equipment From Old to 
New Building, 20, Sept. 
Gorse, Julian, Offset at the Trenton (N.J.) Times, 36, June. 
GPO Graduating Class, 26, Nov. 
GPO, Mace Sinelair, 11, March. 
Grant, George, Conveyor Relieves Bottleneck, 42, March. 
Grant, George, Router Chip Guard, 30, Oct. 
Grantham, F. W., Ink Drying by Infra-Red Rays, 19, Aug. 
Gravure: 
Automatic Register ( ‘ontrol For Rotary Web Presses, 
L. Jones, 24, Jan. 
Color Rotogrs ivure - Dultgen Process, Adam Henri 
Reiser, 14, April. 
Gravure by Intaprint Process, Adam Henri Reiser, 11, 


‘eb. 
Gravure Effect, 24, Dee. 
Photo-Gelatine Printing, 11, Oct. 
Gravure by Intaprint Process, Adam Henri Reiser, 11, Feb. 
Gravure Effect, 24, Dee. 
Griner, Leslie J., Diagrams of 8-Unit Press, 40, June. 


Halftone Depths For Reproduction, J. Homer Winkler, 13, 
N 


May 
Hamilton Passes, 74, June. 
Harris, Alfred F., Modern Pioneers in the Printing Industry 
Receive Awards, 14, March. 
Have You Checked Your Chases Lately?, 14, Oct. 
Head Rule Gauge, Stereo Mat Trimmer, George Fuller, 18, 
Oct. 
Hidden ae P. Color Costs, 28, Aug. 
Houck | 
EP ribs U num or Here I Come 
72, June. 
Zero Was Below ... Windy Bill Story, 26, Jan. 
Howell, John, Jr., Electrie Heat, 26, March. 
How Is Your Visibility?, Joseph T. Mackey, 9, Nov. 
How Many Advertising Inches Is This Going to Cost?, 32, 


. Windy Bill Story, 


Jan 
Huebner, William Carl, Modern Pioneers in the Printing In- 
dustry Receive Awards, 14, March. 
Human Element in the Composing Room, C. Frank Mann, 
35, June. 


I 


Iilinois Conference, 25, Aug. 
Illinois Mechanical ( safe rence, 16, Oct. 
Importance of Paper Cutting Machine Stick, 94, June. 
Improve ment Program in Plant of Oklahoma's Tulsa World, 
May. 
Inds hl, M: wuritz Christian, Modern Pionee i in the Printing 
Industry Receive Awards, 14, March. 
Infra-Red Speeds Drying, 32, ae 
Ink Drying by Infra-Red Rays, F. Grantham, 19, Aug. 
Inko nae. r, Measurement of Ink W a Robert F. Reed, 13, 
ep, 
Inks: 
Color — Emotional or Visual, 41, April. 
Fluorescent Inks, 16, July. 
Metallic Inks, George Cramer, 11, May. 
Modifying Presses, Harry W. Smith, Jr., 22, Sept. 


Nickel Ink, 20, April. 

Perfumed Color Ad, 24, April. 

Printing Inks, Mac Sinclair, 2, Sept. 

Steel Die Inks, 20, Jan. 

Velo Process in Newspape r Printing, 22, July. 
Intaprint Process-Gravure, Adam Henri Reiser, 11, Feb. 
Iowa Conference Program Taking Shape, 32, April. 

Iowa Conference Will Stress Photo-Engraving Reproduc- 
tion, 34, March. 
Iowa Executives, 43, June. 


J 


Jones, W. L., Automatic Register Control for Rotary Web 


Presses, 24, Jan, 


K 


Keyboard Cleaning of Line-Composing Machines, 56, June. 
Knoll, Wm. J., Food for Thought, 34, April. 

Knox, "John W. , Cut Rack, 37, Feb. 

Knox, John Ww. Sink-Hole of the Business, 2, Nov. 

Knox Tells Printers About Planning Standards, 96, June. 


L 


Layouts With Photo-Montage Effects, 18, April. 
Letters to the Editor — Holding Film To Glass, 7, Dec. 
Letters to the Editor — Regarding Representatives, 29, Oct. 
Light Application, Fluorescent, 17, Jan. 
Lighting: 
Excellent Lighting Conditions for Newspaper Com- 
posing Room, 2, March. 
Fluorescent Lamp in the Printing Industry, Dean M. 
Warren, 52, June. 
Fluorescent Light Application, 17, Jan. 
Fluorescent Lighting... for T: ‘ampa (Fla.) Morning 
Tribune, 4, July. 
Fluorescent Lighting, Harris Reinhardt, 9, Oct. 
Fluorescent Lighting, L. L. Stewart, 19, May. 
Lighting Developments Applicable to Printing Indus- 
try, R. L. Oetting, 22, Feb. 
Lighting Developme nts Applicable to Printing Industry, 
R. L. Oetting, 22, Feb. 
Lilac Odor in R.O.P. Color Advertisement, 74, June. 
Lilliedah!, Osear W., Clean, Dry Air, 14, Oct. 
Linotone A!l-Steel Cylinde T8, 35, Feb. 
Look Good Enough to Eat, 25, Aug. 


M 


Mackey, Joseph T., How Is Your Visibilitv?, 9, Nov. 

Magnesium Alloys For Photo-Engraving, Robert T. Wood, 
}, July. 

Mainter ns ance Record for the Smaller Composing Room, 32, 


Mann, C. Frank, Human Element, 35, June 
Matrix Libr: ary H: andling Simplified, W.R. C raft, 2, Jan. 
Measurement ‘of Ink With Inkometer, Robert F. Reed, 13, 


"eb. 

Mechanical Executives of SNPA Eastern Division Confer- 
ence, 12, Oct. 

Merish, Fred, Eight Suggestions for Tax Economy, 7, Nov. 

Metallic Inks, George Cramer, 11, May 

Metal ; salad From Type Me tal al R. Schneider, 81, 
June 

Million Dollar Annual Newsprint Waste Saving, 21, March. 

Miniature Mechanical Conference, 12, Feb. 

Model Newspaper Plant, The E vening Banner, 38, June. 

Modernization of Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard, A. J. 
Gordon, 13, Sept. 

ata igre in the Printing Industry Receive Awards, 

March. 

Modi ifying Presses, Harry W. Smith, Jr., 22, Sept. 

Montgomery, Gordon, Check Up, 11, Nov. 

Morrill Celebrates One Hundredth Annivers: ary, 24, March. 

Moving Newspaper Equipment From Old to New Building, 
A. J. Gordon, 20, Sept. 

Moyer, Fred J., Southern California Conference, 19, May. 


N 


New England Mechanical Conference Executives Selected, 
18, Jan. 
New Plants: 
Beautiful Building for Chillicothe (O.) Newspapers, 
54, June. 
Circle Patterns for er nix (Ariz.) 
Gazette Printery, 14, 
Functional Design for Pai ‘aine aie (O.) Telegraph, 16, 
Aug. 
GPO, Mac Sinclair, 11, March. 
Improve me nt Program in Plant of Oklahoma's Tulsa 
World, 2, May. 
Model Newspaper Plant, The Eve a | Banner, 38, June. 
Modernization of Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- Standard, 
A. J. Gordon, 13, Sept. 
Moving Newspaper Equipment From Old to New 
Building, A. J. Gordon, 20, Sept. 
New Home for St. Paul Papers, 35, Feb. 
Santa sae Register Has One-Fioor Operation, 
16, Feb 
Star-Journal in Minneapolis, Horace Annis, 22, Aug. 
University of California Press, 11, Jan. 
Newspaper Halftone Etching De pths, 29, Oct. 
Newsprint Waste Saving, Million Dollar Annu: al, 21, March. 
Nickel Ink, 20, April. 
No Mat Shrinkage, 40, Sept. 
Norway Adopts Plan to Serap Old Machines, 12, April. 
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Oetting, R. L., Lighting ce Applicable to Print- 
ing Industry i in 1939, 22, Feb. 

Offgrav, Letter P 
Keeping Up With the Papermaker, 28, Jan. 
Standardizing Papers, 31, March. 
Variation in Papers, 26, Feb. 

Offset-Lith: 
Decalcomanias, I, Adam Henri Reiser, 51, June. 
Decalcomanias, II, Adam Henri Reiser, 28, Sept. 
Infra-Red Speeds Drying, 32, Aug. 
= at the Trenton (N. J.) Fra Julian Gorse, 36, 

une. 
Offset Production Operations at Hartford (Conn.) 
Newsdaily, 16, May 

Photo-Gelatine Printing, 11, Oct. 

1500 Attend Chicago Printing Anniversary Dinner, 26, Nov. 
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Pacific Coast Craftsmen Ready for Convention, 15, July. 
Page Number Signals, 20, April. 
Paper: 
Cutting Ticket, Ed Samuel, 22, April. 
koalas SP With the Papermaker, Letter P. Offgrav, 
28, Jan. 
Pertinent Paper Paragraphs, 32, May. 
Qualities of Paper, 18, July. 
Standardizing Papers, Letter P. Offgrav, 31, March. 
Variation in Papers, Letter P. Offgrav, 26, Feb. 
Paper Importance in Cutting Machine Stick, 94, June. 
Passano, William M. , Precision, 25, Feb. 
Patents: 31, Jan.; 27, Feb.; 39, March; 37, April; 35, May; 
78, June; ‘45, July; 35, Aug.; ‘31, Sept.; 37, Oct.; 
35, Nov.; 15, "Dec 
Perfumed Color Ad. 24, yo 
Perfumed Ink Printing, 74, June. 
Pertinent Paper Paragraphs, 32, May. 
Petry, O. E., Register Method for Electros, 11, April. 
Photo-Gelatine Printing, 11, Oct. 
Pi Sorts for Line-Composing Machines, 46, June. 
Plans Maturing for ANPA Mechanical Conference in Chi- 
cago, 2, April. 
PNPA Mechanical Conference, 12, Feb. 
PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 31, March. 
PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference Held at Harris- 
burg, 21, May. 
Precision, William M. Passano, 25, Feb. 
Pressmen: Your Skill is Challenged, Carl W. Wurster, 48, 
June. 
Pressroom: 
ANPA Mechanical Committee Meeting Report, 18, 


ec. 

Check Up, Gordon Montgomery, 11, Nov. 
Cold Setting Inks, Frank G. Breyer, 13, March. 
Color Combinations Liked Best By People, 31, March. 
Color Register, B. B. Eisenberg, 5, Dec. 
Cutting Ticket, Ed Samuel, 22, April. 
Development of Printing Plate Mounting and Fasten- 

ing Systems, Lee Augustine, 18, Nov. 
Diagrams of 8-Unit Press, Leslie J. Griner, 40, June. 
Gravure Effect, 24, Dec. 
Importance of Paper Cutting Machine Stick, 94, June. 
Ink Drying by Infra-Red Rays, F. W. Grantham, 19, 


Aug. 
Lilae Odor in R.O.P. Color a 74, June. 
Metallic Inks, George Cramer, 11, 
Modifying Presses, Harry W. Smith, i 2, Sept. 
Nickel Ink, 20, April. 
Non-Offset Spray Solutions, 18, July. 
Perfumed Color Ad, 24, April. 
Perfumed Ink Printing, 74, June 
Pressmen: Your Skill Is Challenged, Carl W. Wurster, 
48, June. 
Printing Inks, Mac Sinclair, 2, Sept. 
Program for Improvement of Newspaper Advertising 
Reproduction, Peter Schotanus, 49, June. 
Register Method for Electros, O. E. Petry, 11, April. 
Two-Color Unit for Newspaper Flatbed Presses Utilizes 
Molded Rubber Plates, 50, March. 
Universal Solutions, I. Tornberg, 10, Nov. 
Printing Anniversary Dinner, 1500 Attended Chicago, 26, 
Yov. 
Printing Industry in a National Emergency, 9, Dec. 
Printing Inks, Mace Sinclair, 2, Sept. 
Production Methods: 
Automatic Register oe for Rotary Web Presses, 
1. Jones, 24, 
Centrifugal Force in Mairix Preparation, Robert D. 
Berry, 15, Jan. 
Color Register, B. B. Eisenberg, 5, Dec. 
Cut Rack, John W. Knox, 37, Feb. 
Fear or Respect?, 87, June. 
Fluorescent Light Application, 17, Jan. 
Glass Jar Storage for Composing Machine Parts, 
Gordon F. Elrod, 14, Jan. 
GPO, Mac Sinclair, 11, March. . 
How ys Advertising Inches Is This Going To Cost?, 
32, Jan. 
Human Element in the Composing Room, C. Frank 
Mann, 35, June. 
Knox Tells Printers About Planning Standards, 96, 
June. 
Lighting Developments Applicable to Printing Indus- 
try in 1939, R. L. Oetting, 22, Feb. 
Maintenance Record for the Smaller Composing Room, 
2, Feb. 
Sink- Hole of the Business, John W. Knox, 2, Nov. 
Squeegee for Autoplate Cooler, Charles Frederickson, 
, Feb. 
Unive rsity of California Press, 11, Jan. 
Variable Speed Collating Table, Francis A. W estbrook, 
30, Feb. 


Program for Iowa Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 28, 
May. 
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Program for the Improvement ‘of Newspaper Advertising 
Reproduction, Peter Schotanus, 49, June. 
Public Printer’s Report Interesting Document, 22, Jan. 
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Qualities of Paper, 18, July. 


R 
Reed, F., Measurement of Ink With Inkometer, 13, 


Regardin; ing Representatives — Letters to the Editor, 29, Oct. 
Register Control For Rotary Web Presses, Automatic, W. L. 
Jones, 24, Jan. 
Register Marks, 18, Dec 
Register Method for asties, O. E. Petry, 11, April. 
Reinhardt, Harris, Fluorescent Lighting, 9, Oct. 
Reiser, Adam Henri: 
Color Rotogravure — Dultgen Process, 14, April. 
Decalcomanias, I, 51, June. 
Decalcomanias, Ii, 28, Sept. 
Gravure by Inta aprint Process, 11, Feb. 
Reisz, David, Angle Composition, ‘Joseph Fleischer, 2, Oct. 
Representatives Respond to Reporter’ 's Respects at C thica ago 
PA Conference, 31, July. 
em. 
Chemical Rubbers Will Have Increased Use in Printing 
Industry, J. Homer Winkler, 26, Sept. 
Menmarement of Ink With Inkometer, Robert F. Reed, 
Research Committee Appointed, . Sept. 
Righter, G. A., Truck Caster Lift, 24, Nov. 
Router Chip Guard, George Grant, 30, Oct. 
Rubber Plates: 
Book Production via Molded Rubber Plates, 42, July. 
Carefully Prepared Patterns Are Required For Molded 
Rubber Plates, J. Homer Winkler, 15, April. 
Four Color Process Blotter Printed From 133 Line 
Screen Rubber Plates, 17, Jan. 
Pressmen: Your Skill is Challenged by Rubber Printing 
Plates, Carl W. Wurster, 48, June. 
Two-Color Unit For Newspaper Flatbed Presses 
Utilizes Molded Rubber Plates, 50, March. 
Rubber Plates, Book Production via Molded, 42, July. 
Ruthenberg, 0. H., Vacuum Releasing Switch, 34, Nov. 
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Sampling Metals, M. L. Friday, 48, June. 
Samuel, Ed, Cutting Ticket, 22, Ap rril. 
Santa Ana ‘Calif.) Register Has eoHlecs Operation, 16, 


Feb. 
Schaphorst, W. F., Wrenches in Printing Plants, 32, March. 
—_—— R. , Metal Recovery From Type Metal Dross, 81, 
une. 


Schotanus, Peter, Program For the Improvement of News- 
: paper Advertising Reproduction, 49, June. 
Second Conference of New England, Francis M. Britton, 24, 


ct. 
Sedberry, J. ba Cam Wipers for Line-Composing Machines, 


26. 
Simplified eke, F. W. Brooks, 8, Dec. 
Sinclair, Mac: 
Good Fellowship at Chicago ANPA, 19, July. 
GPO, 11, March 
Printing Inks, 2, Sept 
Sink-Hole of the Nabi by John W. Knox, 2, Nov. 
Smith, Harry W., Modifying Presses, 22, Sept. 
Sno Fun, 10, Dee. 
SNPA Eastern Division Mechanical Conference to be Held 
at Birmingham, Ala., 25, Aug. 
Southern California Conference, Fred J. Moyer, 19, May. 
Southern Newsprint and Ink Developments to be Discussed 
at Western Division Conference, 18, Jan. 
Special Editions — New York Sun, Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, Issues Special, 16, Jan. 
Gonna ead Autoplate Cooler, ‘Charles Frederickson, 44, 


Star-Journal, Horace Annis, 22, Aug. 
Stereo Lory Trimmer Head Rule Gauge, 
ct. 
Stereotype: 
ANPA Mechanical Committee Meeting Report, 18, 
D 


xeorge Fuller, 18, 
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Celluloid Proof, C. L. Buttermore, 18, May 
Centrifugal Force in Matrix Preparation, ‘ids rt D. 
Berry, 15, Jan. 
Checking Device, Floyd Elrod, 16, Nov. 
Drip Cup Lubricates Autoplate Cutter, 11, Dec. 
Halftone Depths for Reproduction, J. Homer Winkler, 


13, May 
Have You Checked Your Chases Lately?, 14, Oct. 
No Mat Shrinkage, 40, Sept. 
Register Method for E ‘lectros, O. E. Petry, 11, April. 
Router Chip — George Grant, 30, Oct. 
"Sno Fun, 10, 
Squeages For Tek Cooler, Charles Frederickson, 
44 
Stereo Trimmer Head Rule Gauge, George Fuller, 
ct. 
Universal Solutions, I. Tornberg, 10, Nov. 
Vacuum Releasing Switch, O. H. Ruthenberg, 34, Nov. 
Stewart, L. L., Fluorescent Lighting, 19, May. 
Storage for ob gry og Machine Parts, Glass Jar, Gordon F’. 
14, Jan 


Straight- Line Production in Newspaper Ad Alley, 32, April. 


Stripping Technique, 20, Nov. 
Symposia Plan, 16, May. 
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Tax Economy, Eight Suggestions for, Fred Merish, 7, Nov. 
Templeton, Richard H., Jr., Craftsmen’s Convention in San 
Francisco, John Cobb, Andrew George, 9, Aug. 


Tornberg, I., Universal Solutions, 10, Nov. 

Trouble Lamp Illuminates Distributors, 81, June. 

Truck Caster Lift, G. A. Righter, 24, Nov 

Truck Caster Lubricating Problem Soly = 47, June. 

Tune Yourself To the Trend, Peter Dennerlein, 38, July. 

Two-Color Unit for Newspaper Flatbed Presses Utilizes 
Molded Rubber Plates, 50, March. 

Typography Begins Its Sixth Ce ntury, William J. Acker, 6, 
une. 
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Unique Souvenir, 42, June. 

Universal Solutions, I. Tornberg, 10, Nov. 

University of California Press, 11, Jan. 

Untoned Ink Consumption is Increasing, Wil liam T. Diefen- 
bach, 76, June. 
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Vacuum Rele: asing Switch, O. H. Ruthenberg. 34, Nov. 
V ariable 7 d Collating Table, Francis A. Westbrook, 30, 


he nes ass in Newspaper Printing, 22, July. 
Visibility, How is Your?, Joseph T. Mackey, 9, Nov. 
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Warren, De an M., Fluorescent Lamp in the Printing Indus- 
try, 52, June. 
Westbrook, Francis, A., Variable Speed Collating Table, 30, 


Fe 
Western Div. SNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 22, 
March. 
Windy Bill Story — 
E Pluribus Unum or Here I Come, 72, June 
Zero Was Below, L. H. Houck, 26, Jan. 
Winkler, J. Homer: 
Carefully Prepared Patterns Are Required For Molded 
Rubber Plates, 15, April. 
Chemical Rubbers Will ion Increased Use in Printing 
Industry, 26, Sept. 
Halftone Depths ‘for Reproduction, 13, May. 
Wood, Robert T., Magnesium Alloys . . . for Photo-Engrav- 
ing, 29, July 
Workings of ‘New Printing Processes are Relentless, 32, 
March. 
Wrenches in Printing Plants, W. F. Schaphorst, 32, March. 
Wurster, Carl W., Pressmen: Your Skill is Challenged, 48, 
June. 
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Zero Was Below — Windy Bill Story, L. H. Houck, 26, Jan. 
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lates inaccurate in type height, or not 
level, are inevitable. The only remedy 


check and correction immediately 





= before they are placed in the forms. 
The NEW No. 10 Vandercook Block 


eveller makes this correction easy. 











A dial, set by a turn or two, accurately 
gauges the depth of cut. No figuring 
Dr guessing is necessary. Blocks meas- 

ing up to 12!4"x 18" can be planed 


in a few seconds. 


“tures never before available. Com- 


plete information and prices will be 








ANDERCOOK & SON 


Main Office and Factory Eastern Branch 
= North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 220 East 45th Street, New™ 
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YOU HEAR a lot these days about big display 
Intertypes and their phenomenal earning ca- 
pacity. Investigate those machines by all means 
... but at the same time don’t overlook the de- 
pendable straight-matter Intertypes which form 
the backbone of so many modern composing 
rooms. Equipped with Intertype’s well-known 
fast keyboard and trouble-free distributor, plus 
the latest developments* for insuring superslug 
quality, modern straight-matter Intertypes are 
peerless revenue earners. You can buy them with 
any one of sixty-one combinations of magazine 


equipment — and later on add to or change the 


equipment to suit changes in your requirements. 
You can even convert some non-mixer Intertypes 
into mixers, or vice versa — a feature not obtain- 
able on any other machine. For maximum profit 
in type composition, standardize on straight- 
matter as well as wide-range display Intertypes. 
For details write to Intertype, 360 Furman Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., or the nearest Intertype branch. 


* New dual-control thermostat, baffle mouthpiece, and mold cooling blower 


VOGUE AND FUTURA FAMILIES 








